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...Puritan did 


This is it. The leisure shirt that takes care of you, 
takes care of itself. Because its cotton, it takes care 
of you. Keep-'^ you cool, conifortable, fresh. Lets 
your body breathe. Because it’s cotton permanent 
pres.s, it take.s i-are of itself. Never creases. Never 
needs ironing. Washes, dries by machine. Puritan 
Sport-swear designed it to l<x)k as good as it feels. 

You cun have it in nine w<mcU*rful cK>lors, Small, medium, 
largf, trxira large, About S5.00 al your kind of store. 

COTTON' PRODUCERS INSTITUTE. 

BOX 12253, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 38112 




Until now, to get a high-performance 
sports car for $2600 you had to 
buy it used. Not any more. 

Sunbeam Alpine V and Chrysler Motors Corporation 
have changed all that. Now you'll get what you want, 
at your price— plus a 5-year/50, 000-mile power train warranty.* 




You’re 
master of 
0 to 60 in 
12.8 seconds. 

A full-synchro- 
mesh 4-speed gearbox 
plusavery quick clutch. And 
a short-throw stick that lots 
you pop shifts crisply. 

Alpine's built not only to 
go but to endure. A 


new five-bear- 
ing crankshaft 
subdues "whip" 
at high rpm, A new oil cool- 
er steps up ube efficiency. 
Exhaust ports are staggered 
to discourage "hot spots.” 

Result; Alpine's engine 
and drive train can be, and 
are. warranted by Chrysler 
Motors Corporation for 5 
years or 50.000 miles. 

And no other sports 
import comes close. 


price happily includes just 
about everything you’d wish 
to add to some other car. 

A heater, for instance. 
(Only ours has a two-speed 
blower.) A telescoping steer- 
ing wheel to give you that 
just-right feel of control. 
Self-adjusting disc 
front brakes, too. Plus 
9" drums behind— and 
power assistance! 

Our contoured, pteated 
bucket seats not only 


On the road, your Alpine 
handles with flat, quick and 
reassuring authority. Steer- 
ing’s 3,3 turns lock-lo-lock. 
the track is exceptionally 
wide, the suspension extra 
smooth. It's extraordinary. 
Everything works for you, 
not against you. 

O.K. So Alpine quali- 
ties as a 
fide sports 
car— but 
how does 
if measure 
up competitively for class? 

Admirably. That base 


adjust 4 ways — the backs 
recline. A between-seats 
console is standard. So's a 
map light, windshield wash- 
ers and 2-speed wipers. And 
a top that’s easy to work. 
Andabig, big trunk. 
Fact is, Alpine V 
has things you 
can't get forsome 
$3000 cars we 
could list. Which 
makes it a lot of car for 
$2600— the only high-per- 
formance sports Car near 
its price. 

See your Sunbeam dealer 
and check it out, While there, 
pel his ultra-performance 
Tiger— world’s fastest sports 
car under $3700. 


Before Chrysler’s new Sun- 
beam Alpine V. a sports car 
buff didn’t have much 
choice. 

Either he got his high fly- 
ing sports car new, and paid 
a lot more than $2600 . . . 

Or he settled for a mini- 
motor job for less . . - 

Or he went out and got a 
used one. 

But now you can have your 
h'lgh-performance sports car 
—new— and groceries, loo. 

Alpine today— at $2567t 
— has a 100 hp, 1725 cc 
engine that meets 
your performance ob- 
jectives. 


gm ROOTES 

Sunbeam 





Why IS this Firestone 
Vice President giad he 
promoted Ed Henry? 


Vice President A. N. Stuart (left) made a 
good choice when he picked Ed Henry to 
fill an important sales-engineering open- 
ing in the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany's Chicago Division. 

Ed had already proven himself an excel- 
lent engineer, but the new job needed a 
man who was good on his feet, too. It 
needed a man who would command the 
confidence and respect of the customer. 

Mr. Stuart wasn't surprised when Ed 
measured up to the new responsibility. He 
knew Ed had taken Army ROTC in college 
and had served his military obligation as an 
Army officer. As Mr. Stuart says, “There’s 
no question. Any man who has served as 
an officer inherently has that vital sense of 
leadership. He shows initiative and devel- 
ops that precious quality to get along with 
people. He matures faster and accepts re- 
sponsibility sooner." 

So, if you're a college man. or plan to 
become one soon, take the course that 
will mark you as a leader. It lasts a lifetime. 

ARMY ROTC 
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Next week 

THE FINAL ROUND ot the 
NCAA basketball champion- 
ships is recorded by our color 
cameras and viewed by Frank 
Deford- The question is: Who 
can beat Alcindor next season? 

THE ENVY OF YOUTH in 
French Canada is Yvan Coiir- 
noycr, who not only stars in 
hockey for Montreal bul also 
boasts a fast car, fancy clothes 
and an admiring jewie /e/ii/tip. 

TEN THOUSAND ISLANDS on 
the west coast of Florida are in 
a maze of inland waterways 
abounding in tish. snakes, al- 
ligators. wild birds- and peo- 
pled by pretty wild characters. 
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PLKMISSION IS STRterLY 


LETTER FROM 


During his stormy career as one of the 
leading jockeys in America. Bill Har- 
tack often has complained that his 
arch-enemies- members of the press — 
were telling only one side of the story. 
A few years ago Hartack noticed that 
some other athletes were telling their 
side in lirst-person articles in Spouts 
Illustrated. He also felt that he had 
been treated fairly— high praise in- 
deed from this bitter critic of almost 
all writers — in SI stories by Joe Hirsch 
(Sept. 17. 1956) and Jack Olsen (June 
24. 1963 ). So Hartack. approached Turf 
Editor Whitney Tower and offered to 
express his own strong views in a byline 
series. 

Tower, of course, recogni7ed a good 
idea when he heard it. and the engross- 
ing scries that begins in this issue {ptif’e 
60) is the result. In it Hartack confirms 
what many suspected: that he can be a 
most articulate man when he is not re- 
fusing to talk at all, which is usually 
the case. But far more important, he 
reveals a genuine talent for self-expres- 
sion. for evoking scenes and personal 
relationships in his past that should 
be the envy of many a professional 
writer. 

Still the Tower-Hartack collabora- 
tion ran a tricky course, as unpredict- 



BILL ANO WHIT: AN ERRATIC COLLABORATION 
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able as Bill's moods. Right at the start, 
after Tower had indicated his willing- 
ness to go to work. Hartack changed 
his mind. ’’Don't bug me." he said. 
‘Til call you when I'm ready. I’ve got 
a lot of ideas about every aspect of 
racing, and when I'm ready you're the 
guy I want to tell it to." It was nearly a 
year before he signified that he was 
ready. 

After many cross-country trips and 
long-distance calls by Tower— some 
fruitless, others productive — the proj- 
ect began to take shape. Once, at his 
rented house in Los Angeles, Hartack 
poured his provocative opinions and 
reminiscences into a tape recorder for 
hours. That cooperative mood lasted 
over three evenings, during which six 
hours of tape — about 80.000 words — 
were recorded. Another time, when 
Tower came into the jockeys' room at 
Hollywood Park. Hartack decided the 
whole idea was off. He called the stew- 
ards, objected to Tower's presence and 
asked that he be ejected. Tower already 
had received permission from the stew- 
ards to enter the jocks' quarters, but. 
obviously. Hartack’s mood made work 
impossible. 

When the series finally was ready for 
Hartack’s signature similar problems 
arose. Bill decided he just didn’t feel 
like reading it. No hard feelings, he 
said, no complaints, but reading was 
out of the question. Soon another 
change of heart, and reading was In. 
He read the first two installments and 
said he loved them. No corrections. 
Tower began to relax — and Hartack 
refused to read the third article. 

Well, it’s all over now. and you can 
read it. I'm sure you'll agree that the 
moods that make Hartack an unusual 
man also make his story remarkably 
entertaining and significant. 
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You’ve met the wet tire, 
ice tire, winter tire, grip tire 
mileage tire and puncture- 
resistant tire. Now meet 
them all. The Radial Tire!’ 

STIRLING MOSS 


Because of the radial tire's belt-under-tiic-tread 
construction, the tread slays ilat on Ihe road . . . 
liugs the ptivement for controlled cornering and 
better steering. The grooves in the tread stay open, 
giving you surer handling when braking on wet 
and slippery roads. 

There's less sculfing with a radial tire, and that 
means longer lire life . . . up to double the mileage 
you experience with conventional tires. And for 
the same reason, you'll enjoy fuel savings. Ask 

IN RADIAIS AM) OTIIKR CRrAT I IRKS. 


.Stirling Mo.ss fwinner of 194 auto races) who 
does all his pleasure driving on radials. 

Ra)on has played a leading role in the develop- 
ment of radial tires. The strength, stability, and 
the noise-dampening cjualities of rayon lire cord 
are a perfect match for the advances in .safe lire 
performance the radial offers. 

.Shouldn't you have them on your car? Ask your 
tire dealer about rayon and radials. 


• NOIHISG Kll)i;s HI/ni R I KAN 


RAYON 


lYREX INC. (AN ASSOCIATION OF RAYON TIRE YARN ANO CORD PRODUCERS) EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 10(X)1 



Talk 

about 

measurements.. 


200 - 185 - 155 - 120-90 


What they stack up to are five of the sweetest white water makers since OMC started 
turning oarlocks into ornaments: the 1967 FASTBACK OMC Stern Drives. Say you 
want to add scamper to a stately cruiser, but you also want to keep her regal profile 
regal. Okay, you’ve got two choices— the sizzling FASTBACK 200 hp or a red-hot 
FASTBACK 185. Or maybe you want to add stateliness to a scampering runabout. 

Then it’s your pick between the FASTBACK 155, 120 or 90 hp. 
And, speaking of measurements, try these on for size: 90°— 75°— 2. That’s how 
sharp FASTBACK turns from port to starboard— how high she power-tilts . . . and 
how many years the famous OMC warranty* stands behind you. For the whole racy 
FASTBACK story, test drive one first chance you get. And get the FASTBACK 
Fact Book by writing: OMC Stern Drive, 39 Arbor Ave., Galesburg, III. 



OMC = 


‘for 24 months alter purchase. OMC Stern Drive will replace to the original 
purchaser of an OMC Stern Drive any part of its manufacture, which upon inspection 
proves to have failed in normal use due to faulty material or workmanship. 


FaSTBaCK 



A 

special 
invitation for 
Sports Illustrated 
readers... to enjoy 
33 weeks of 
Newsweek 

for only S^83 



Check the.se rewarding, oiily-in-Newsweek features 


THE NEWSWEEK POLL Famed political 
pollster Louis Harris and his national or- 
gani/aiion of over 5.000 interviewers go 
after in-depth answers to such questions 
as; What do Americans think about our 
N'ictnam policy',’ \\hat arc Negro attitudes 
now? How do college siiulcnts feel about 
business? 

SIGNED OPINION (let the inside story, 
the ihouchiful background interpretation 
from such respected columnists as Walter 
I ippmann. Kasmimd Moles. Henry C. 
Wallich, Fmmet John Hughes, 

THE PERISCOPE In isso terse, penetrat- 
ing pages, you gel bchind-sccnes highlights 
and ahead-of-lhc-nesss forecasts. Our ex- 
perls-and their highly pl.iced sources — 
let you know weeks early about scientilic 
discoscries. government shakcups. diplo- 
matic mancuverings. 

SPOTLIGHT ON BUSINESS Fach week, 
this widely-quoted report brings you the 
facts on ii special business situation, a pro- 
file of a business or businessman to watch 
in the weeks iihc.id. or a story on an eco- 
nomic sore spot. 

LIFE AND LEISURE This sprightly fea- 
ture devotes all its utleniion lo the fads, 
fun. and pitfalls of America at play. Re- 


cent subjects: F.ir-out Fun Weekends . . , 
The Psychological Testing Cra^c . . . The 
Unhappy American Bachelor. 

N.I.C.B. STUDIES These aiilhoriialive 
siirvcjs on business spending give you 
clues to future economic trends, growth 
areas. 

BUSINESS TRENDS -This capsule guide 
furnishes > on with ups on cvcrjlhing from 
the next defense budget to a change in 
the price of compact cars. 

SPECIAL ON-SCENE REPORTS-Over 
400 Newsweek reporters around the world 
cover the big stories first-hand, bring you 
timely reports on political, scicntiric, eco- 
nomic and human interest events. Typical 
topics; Heart and Diet. ..The First Tear 
i>f I ifc. Cnmc in the Sliccts...Thc Power 
in the I'cnt.igon. V ietnam What Next? 

WALL STREET ANALYSIS - This fast- 
paced column gives you penetrating in- 
sight into what's happening in the slock 
market, and why. ..with expert commen- 
tary on such subjects as Going Where the 
Action Is --What Do the Funds Favoi? 
....Adjusting for Inflation ... Outlook for 
Gl.imour .Slocks, , .Tight .Money and the 
.Markets. 


Whatever your interests, you'lt find them covered in one or more Newsweek news departments: 
National and International Affairs. Business and Finance. Medicine, the Americas, News- 
makers. Science and Space. Transition, Education. Sports. Press, Religion, Art. Music, Books, 
Movies, Theater. TV Radio. 



Space How soon 
to the moon’ 


Wr TH. 


t 

Youth What’s 
bugging teen agers? 




Religion Whac Civil Rights. What 

role in today's direction now? 

changing society? 
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Discover how Newsweek reports the 
important news and reveals its significance for you 

Every vxeek, discover how Newsweek reports the importuni 
news— probes the big questions which have the greatest mean- 
ing for you and your famity. 

Will inflation “cat away" your life's savings in a few years? 
How will the President’s plans for wide-ranging social changes 
affect you? Will present draft laws be tightened? 


Take advantage of Newsweek's special introductory offer — 
weeks for only S3.K.^. about Ilea copy. These same issues 
would cost $.‘>.71 (about 17c ;i copy) on our regular subscrip- 
tion; $13.20 (40c a copy) at your newsstand. Read just three 
issues: you must be satisfied with Newsweek's coverage of 
the news and how it relates to you. or receive a full refund on 
the unfulfilled portion of your subscription. .Send no money 
now unless you wish. -Mail the insert card — today! If someone 
has alretidy used it just write to: Newsweek. Dept. 7SA7, 117 
E. 'I'hird St.. Dayton, Ohio 45402. 
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Gamaro SS : One to go, with everything. 


If Camaro SS were a hamburger, 
ifd come with mustard, catsup, 
onion, dill pickles, lettuce, 
tomato, a side of fries and a garnish 
of parsley. 

But Camaro SS is a road machine 



and this is how it comes. Lean 
Camaro styling. A 396-cu.-in. V8 
you can order with 325 hp, or the 
350 with 295 hp. Red-stripe tires 
on 14' X 6' wheels. You sit in a 
slim Strato-bucket seat, looking out 



over the special louver-styled hood 
that sports bold color striping 
around the nose. All this is standard 
on Camaro SS with back- 
ground music by dual exhausts. 
Would you like to order now? 


m 



The 

7-inmute 

interview: 

We invented it to give you a chance 
to size up a life insurance agent 
and still have an out. 

How do you know whether or not you want to do business 
with a man until you talk to him and haven chance to see if 
he’s your kind of person? That’s why a Mutual Benefit 
agent offers a 7-minute interview. 

In seven minute.s. he’s not about to solve your problems, 
though he may very well spark a couple of ideas that will 
save you money. 

The important thing is that you will have a chance to see that 
he knows his stuff and to size him up. To determine if he’s 
a person you would find it easy to talk to. 

If you’re interested in further discussion, invite him to stay. 

Otherwise, he’ll be on his way at the end of seven minutes. 

Or, if you’re too busy to see anyone right now, write for our 
free booklet, “What you can expect a Mutual Benefit agent 
to do for you.” 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


<, N.j. /SINCE U4s/orFiecs< 




National features 
Chevrotets. 
Ponhacs.Oldsmobiles, 
Buicks, Cadillacs 

lUb 

« « 


J* ’^^IIOVAI # 




Traveling men of America— take notice! The wives you leave 
behind are demanding fairer treatment! 

They say, "Start renting cars from National.” 

They say, "Only National gives S&H Green Stamps." 

They say, "National offers everything the others do— p/as stamps." 
We say, "Your wives are right." 

We say, "They deserve your support." 

We say, "Join the National Movement!" 

And bring home the green stuff— S&H Stamps. 






SCORECARD 


BLACK SUPREMACY 

Three southern high schools — Beach 
and Carver in Georgia and Gibbs in 
riorida — stole the show in this month's 
stale high school basketball tourna- 
ments. Not only did they win state 
championships in their divisions, they 
made history. The three are all-Negro 
schools— the llrst in the Deep South to 
play in white tournaments. 

In the South most states have two 
high school associations, one for whites 
and one for Negroes, but Negro schools 
have broken the color line here and 
there. The results: Beach of Savannah 
won the AAA Jinals by 39 points over 
South Fulton of Atlanta, another all- 
Negro school: Car\’er of Atlanta took 
the AA championship, and Gibbs of St. 
Petersburg won the AA tournament in 
overtime. 

Throughout the South there is sud- 
denly a new group of high school ath- 
letes, a second party, if you will— the 
Negroes. In North Carolina, for in- 
stance. four of the 10 top teams were 
Negro. In Tennessee, where last year all- 
Negro Pearl of Nashville won the pre- 
viously all-white state tournament, four 
of the seven best college prospects arc 
Negroes, tven in Alabama limes arc 
changing. In 1966 a Negro on an inte- 
grated team was runner-up in the vot- 
ing for .MVP of the AAAA tournament. 
And this year a Negro made the Class A 
all-tournanicni team. 

Russell Ellington, the coach of Beach, 
explained why Negro teams e.xccl; "Let’s 
face it.” he said, "most of our boys don't 
have anything else to do — no money, no 
cars and all that. Basketball gives them 
something physical and good to do. 
They play and play. They work at it, 
and we're proud of our record.” 

The most immediate benefit is that 
more colleges in the South are offering 
granis-in-aid to Negroes. Earlier this 
month, in making public a new recruit- 
ing policy, Georgia Tech Athletic Direc- 
tor Bobby Dodd said: "We show no dis- 
crimination between the white and the 


Negro boy. We started looking hard in 
this direction early last year and will re- 
cruit any athlete wc feel is good enough 
both athletically and academically.” 

If Dodd, and others, pay more than 
lip service, the underground railroad 
carrying Negro schoolboys to the Mis- 
souri Valley and the Big Ten may soon 
be curtailing its service. In time, too, Ne- 
gro powerhouses like Beach will be hum- 
bled. As Coach Roger Couch of Druid 
Hills said after losing to South Fulton 
83-58 in the semifinal round: "Wc talk 
a lot about integration. Let's start inte- 
grating the Negro schools.” And if 
Coach Ellington is right, the day has to 
come when the Negro ballplayer will no 
longer have the edge on the white. 

THE GIRLS FROM FLIRT 

Nothing to worry about yet, but you 
might keep an eye on this First Ladies 
International Racing Team, a three-girl 
outfit from England that hopes to enter 
Monza and the other major long-dis- 
tance auto races in Europe this season. 
They've got a new car called a .Mini- 
Marcos, outfitted to run 120 mph over 
the endurance route, and one big goal 
in mind. They want in at the 24 Hours 
of Lc Mans on June 10 and 11— no 
woman has been allowed to compete 
there since one was injured in a prewar 
smashup — "to beat the men at their own 
game.” That's fine, except that they 
picked their team name so they could 
call themselves The Girls from FLIRT, 
which has an un-Lc Mans ring if we’ve 
ever heard one. If France lets them in, it 
will become the Race from SHAMBLES 
— Stay Home and Maintain Beautiful, 
Ladylike Exteriors, Sweeties. 

TRIPLE THREAT 

"Better hold up on the flowers and cheery 
wires, just a bit longer," the Sierra Club 
told newspaper readers last week in an- 
other of its striking full-page ads. This 
one said that the battle against the dams 
in the Grand Canyon is by no means 
over. The Administration had, indeed. 


withdrawn the support it gave last year 
to the upstream, or Marble Canyon dam 
(SI, Feb. 13). But now the chairman of 
the House Interior Committee, the Hon. 
Wayne Aspinall of Colorado, has pul in 
a new bill for the downstream, or Bridge 
Canyon (also ca'led Hualapai) dam. 

Furthermore, the Arizona legislature 
has voted to have the state build the 
dams if Congress fails to authorize fed- 
eral construction. Unhappily, this state 
project has already advanced far around 
the bureaucratic bases: a Federal Power 
Commission examiner has recommend- 
ed a liccn.se for the Arizona Power Au- 
thority at Marble Can>on. If conserva- 
tionists can somehow surmount these 
two threats, there's still another: the City 
of Los Angeles has also applied for an 
FPC license to build at Bridge Canyon. 

The Grand Canyon should need no 
defense. Alas, such apparently is man's 
wanton disposition that it docs. In its ad, 
the Sierra Club urged that letters oppos- 
ing the dams be written to Governor 
Williams in Phi>cnix, Governor Reagan 
in Sacramento, members of the House 
Interior Committee in Washington and 
to the President. By all means. 

WAITING GAME 

If you're going to see someone at Braucr 
and Associates, a recreutional-sitc plan- 
ning firm in the Minneapolis suburb of 
Edina, come early and play a little golf. 
You can pick out a putter from the 
stand inside the front door and stroke a 



few on the green — complete with pin — 
set in the reception-room floor. And if 
they keep you waiting long enough, you 
can play the par-4. The tee's in the hall 
by the men's room, and you should be 
able to get through the drafting room 
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The next time you mail out correspond- 
ence, a bill, an invoice, order or estimate, 
make sure you include the little ZIP Code 
number. That way your mail will be delivered 
and acted upon faster, ZIP means Zoning 
Improvement Program. And the Post Office 
has divided the country into ten zones to 
allow the mail to move from point of origin 
to the destination area without intermediate 
processing, This more direct routing will 
permit faster mail service, and reduced mail 
congestion. Something that will benefit 
everyone. 

As inventors of the postage meter, the 
expedition of mail has always been our busi- 
ness at Pitney-Bowes. Our Addresser-Printer 
easily adapts to the new ZIP Code system. 
Once you emboss the ZIP Code on our metal 
plates you can forget them. And if your 
account changes address, old numbers can 
be replaced and new codes quick|yj#ji*-' 
bossed. Plates can be sofJgi;«rWf^sed in 
Zip Code order so the mail can be bulk 
bundled. But wliether or not you use any of 
machines, do use the ZIP Code. It's 
smart business. 

Send for our free informational booklet, 
"ZZZZZZZZIP CODE." which explains how 
the system works and how it helps you. 
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Pitney-Bowes 


Postage Meters. Addresser-Printers, Folders. Inserters, Counters 4 Imprinters, Scales, Mailopeners, Collators. Copiers. 
For inlormalion call nearest office or write PItney-Bowes, Inc., 9019 Crosby Street. Stamford, Conn, 06904, 


SCORECARD conilnufd 


Two suiters r 

of the world, 1 

arise (and shine!) 1 


The traveling, two-suiter business- 
man is our bread and butter. So we 
designed our lodges for him. With 
bigger towels, bigger beds, bigger, 
cleaner rooms. Quiet to the point of 
serenity. A menu to match his mood. 
And everything at sensible prices. 


When he arises, no wonder he shines. 
Tried us? You never go wrong when 
it’s Howard Johnson's. 

Wherever you're going, we're 
already there. At 300 locations, 
coast to coast. 


and into the reception room in three, 
before holing out. A tip from President 
Don Brauer: if you play through his 
office, you’ve got a hell of a shot at a 
birdie 3. 

FOR STOKES 

Maurice Stokes, the former St. Francis 
(Pa.) and Royals star, who was stricken 
with encephalitis in 1958, continues his 
slow, difficult recovery in a Cincinnati 
hospital, while his friend and oid team- 
mate, Jack Twyman. raises the thousands 
of dollars needed to pay for his rehabil- 
itation (SI, Feb. 1, \9^ er seg.). 

Now, in a most appropriate manner, 
those who have been rooting for Stokes 
can help, too. The Seamless Rubber Co. 
has put out a regulation Maurice Stokes 
basketball that is available nationwide 
in sporting goods stores and depart- 
ments. The ball sells for S7.95 and the 
Maurice Stokes Rehabilitation Fund will 
receive royalties on each one sold. In ad- 
dition. Seamless has made an initial con- 
tribution to the fund. It's a good cause 
and a good ball. Buy one. 

UNSOCIAL LIONS 

A white hunter named Richard Chipper- 
field has had it with Africa. Last year a 
hippopotamus bit him on the arm, the 
wound requiring28 stitches as well as hos- 
pitalization. Then an elephant stepped 
on him, crushing his legs, and he was 
back in the hospital for five months. 

Now Chipperfield has turned up in not 
so darkest Florida. With a South Afri- 
can lawyer named Harry Shuster, he pur- 
chased 640 acres near West Palm Beach, 
where this summer he expects to open 
Lion Country Safari. This, in a way, will 
be America’s answer to South Africa's 
Kruger National Park and the Marquis 
of Bath's lion preserve, which Chipper- 
field set up in England in 1966. 

According to Shuster, Lion Country 
Safari will be stocked with 100 lions; 
at least 10 elephants and five giraffes; 
four rhinos, including Gus, the largest 
rhino (6,500 pounds) in captivity; as- 
sorted gnus, zebras, elands and chim- 
panzees; 40 Zulus, who will live in a 
"native village"; and, hopefully, 20 Eng- 
lish white hunters. 

Tourists will drive through the park, 
and the white hunters will be on hand 
to see that they don’t roll down a win- 
dow or — perish! — open a door. Shuster 
says convertibles will have to be left at 
the gate, where air-conditioned hardtops 

(onUnued 
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For free directory, write 45 Rockefeller Plaza. New York. N. Y. 10020 

MouiARDjounton'S 

MOTOR LODGES ^ 

Use your Texaco Credit Card when you stay with us! uKACm 


Tha new fuel misers. 


Mercruiser stern drives are designed to be easy on fuel. Starcraft 
makes a good thing even better. Each hull is specially designed to 
work in perfect harmony with the engine. You get a soft, stable ride, 
and maximum power using a minimum amount of fuel. 

There are 11 Starcraft stern drive models 
—runabouts, sportabouts and 
cruisers— every one a fuel miser. ^ 

For a power boat catalog, write 

Starcraft Corporation, MMMWMmMSnO 

Dept. 7-SI-3. Goshen, mMmmMM "Hi a 

Indiana 46526. 


ve models 

tm 

^STARCMFT^ 

ils, Runtboult, hshm. Boats. SailBoals . . . an« Cin\e»is 







MXIDAY VI.O. DELUXE POWERED BY MERCRUtSER STERR DRIVE 





Three years ago when we came 
on the scene, we were like those am- 
bitious young men you’ve read about. 

A lt)t ot pluck. And nowhere to 
go but up. 

True, we had a taste as great as 
any of Canada’s great. (That’s under- 
standable. We’ve been making fine 
Canadian whisky for Canadians for 
years.) Plus we had a reasonable 
price. (Canadian Lord Calvert is bot- 
tled here. If we bottled it in Canada, 
where we make it, we’d have to 
charge about Si more a fifth.) 

So look what’s hapj)ened. 

More and more whisky drinkers 
are forsaking their old favorites. And 
imported Canadian Lord Calvert is 
starting to go from rags to riches. 

Maybe because of our taste, 
because of our price. 

use people still like a 
fellow to get ahead. 


“More Pluck than Luck. 


The Canadian 
Horatio Mger. 




^^^^1 I VIBv 

Taste extra coolness 
every time you smoke. 




'I. wr. iimm's a. \mi.i.i.vM''1in tum m iim <>Mi-<iitvi ion laaJvv . Tf/r , Ke/M /•f' tti .'/h-t/ur/j 



SCORCCARO rommufd 


v\ill be available. In facl. Shuster rcami- 
mends that all visitors use the hardtops. 
Otherwise it's liable tti get u bit stuffy. 
Last week Chipperlield and Shuster 
fourd out just how stuffy things can get: 
their plan to import 20 white hunters 
violates U.S. immigration laws, which 
require that you must first ascertain that 
there is no equivalent local help. But if 
they advertised for white hunters, they 
would run afoul of antidiscrimination 
laws, which forbid advertising specify- 
ing race. So they lock this ad in the 
Palm Beach Post Times, the New York 
Daily News and the New York World 
Journal Trihnne: 

SAFARI GUIDLS to patrol 640 acre 
wild game preserve in Florida. Min. 3 yrs 
e\p. preferably in African bush, handling 
lions, elephants, hippo.s, rhinos, etc. 

Thus far they have had replies from a 
zoologist and a man who "has experi- 
ence with large dogs." 

HORIZONTAL POWER 

Marquette lost to Southern Illinois in the 
NIT finals, but they wore the winningest 
uniforms in the tournament — blue with 
three gold horizontal stripes, including 
one which took up the top half of the 
pants. The uniforms were designed by 
Mike Micheli of Milwaukee, who calls 
his firm Motivational Design, for "de- 
sign which moves an audience." 

After watching last year's Wisconsin 
high school basketball tournament. Mi- 
chcli was unmoved. The sport was fast, 
but the uniforms didn't seem consonant 
with the tempo, and it was hard to dis- 
tinguish one team from the other. 

So. borrowing from football, surfing 
and racing-car styles. Micheli came up 
with uniforms "which match the pace of 
the game." He even filmed them and was 
gratified to sec "broad bands of color 
moving with the game." 

Says Micheli: "Small up-and-down- 
thc-side stripes arc effeminate. Stripes 
should be bold and horizontal to reflect 
power basketball — the game today.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Linda Knowles, British high jumper, 
after 6' 7" West German Shotputter 
Heinfricd Birlenbach lifted her hotel 
room door off its hinges and carried it 
down the corridor at 2 a.m. during the 
European Indoor Games at Prague: "I 
wouldn't have minded, but he took the 
key with him.” end 



Who plays the 
Million Dollar Ball? 


Billy Casper 
Dave Marr 
Sam Snead 
Julius Boros 
Tommy Jacobs 
Patty Berg 
Billy Maxwell 


Gene Sarazen 
Terry Dill 
Cary Middlecoff 
E. J. "Dutch” Harrison 
George Archer 
Mickey Wright 
Carol Mann 


Ray Floyd 
Rod Funseth 
Vic Ghezzi 
Dick Hart 
Rex Baxter 
Betsy Rawls 
Jim Ferrier 


If is a matter of record thot these great professionals have won 
well over Three Midion Dollars ploying the Wilson Stoff ball. 

shouldn’t you? 

PLAY TO WtN WITH 

< A tuMHlKiy •< Mkx A Ca . IM I 

(Avoileble only through golf profottional >hops) 
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TWO TO GO FOR LEW 


Houston is UCLA 's opponent on Friday night in the NCAA semifinals, and the Cougars reiy on a lot of 
muscle and a little voodoo. Next probably will be North Carolina, which has the L&M boys and a 
few lucky charms of its own. Will any of this help against Alcindor? One guess by FRANK DEFORD 


T hu'> arrive in Louisville for the I'mal 
round of ihe NCAA this way. as 
described by Milton in Panulixe Loxl: 

Hof, colli, moisf. uml dry. four cham- 
pions fierce. 

Strive here for mast'ry. 

Hoi is for Houston, a tcain decked 
out in traveling blazers of blazing red. 
with players named The Savage and The 
Duck and a coach. Guy l.cwis. who 
wears a lucky jacket himself-' the ma- 
terial from England, the tailoring done 
in Houston and good fortune in its 
libers. The three times Lewis has failed 
to wear the jacket on the road his team 
has lost. Every lime he has worn it the 
Cougars have won. In Lawrence. Kans. 
last weekend they beat Kansas on its 
home floor and then SMU. 

Cold is for North Carohrva. for live 
chilly, clear facts of history. The last 
time the Tar Heels got this far was 
exactly a decade ago, when they cooled 
off their hot style and beat a 7-footer 
named Chamberlain and his favored 
Kansas team, l.ast weekend Carolina 
beat Princeton in overtime, then routed 
Boston College. 

Moist is for Dayton, for Coach Don 
Donoher. who got thrown in the shower 
for the first tinte when his surprise team 
won the Mideast Regionals. and for the 
Flyers themselves, who have sweated 
their way this far with overtime vic- 
tories over Western Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia Tech and a one-point win over 
rennesscc. 

Dry is for UCLA, as in. simply, cut- 
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and-dricd. which is how the Bruins beat 
everybody. The most recent victims were 
Wyoming and Pacific in the Western 
Regionals. 

When fierce champions gel together 
this weekend, figure on dry. Not the 
mysteries of superstition, not the les- 
sons of the past, not even the wonderful 
fervor that surrounds the underdog seem 
likely to affect the probability that UCLA 
is the most impressive college team of 
all time. At CorvallLs. Ore. last week- 
end Wyoming was behind 30-6 almost 
before a breath was drawn. The final 
score was 109-60. The Bruins used their 
old favorite, the full<ourt zone press, 
to best advantage in this game, causing 
19 turnovers by Wyoming. Well ahead, 
the Bruins moved into a thrcc-onc-one 
zone that gives away corner shots but 
closes off nearly everything else. Lew 
Alcindor plays the last ’•one." Coach 
John Wooden calls that "a great psy- 
chological barrier." 

Saturday night, against Pacific — which 
had put out defending champion Texas 
Western the night before— the Bruins 
had one of their stronger tests of the 
year and still won 80-64. This lime they 
used a man-to-man in the first half, a 
two-one-two zone in the second. Lucius 
Allen started the scoring with a free 
throw and one UCLA fan yelled. 
"Game's over." It was close enough to 
the truth to cause even a referee to laugh. 

Despite the fact that Pa- roniinimi 

Hen scoring against Kansas. Houston's Hayes 
has satO. "No way Lew's gonna run over me." 



TWO TO GO •onniiued 

ciflc's fine ceiiicr. Keith Swagerty. was 
playing with an injured ankle and had a 
v\isdom-tooth infection lanced a few 
hours before game time. Pacific actually 
outrebounded UCl.A 50*35. No one 
knows how to interpret these figures. Do 
they constitute a ray of hope? "UCLA 
can be beaten by a good team on a given 
night." Coach Dick Edwards of Pacific 
said. But where is this given night that 
keeps popping up in rhetoric but no- 
where else? In fact, do those rebound 
figures suggest that there is no hope at 
all? Because if a team can manage to 
beat UCl.A off the boards by 15 and 
still lose by 16. what is left? The answer 
is especially significant for UCLA's op- 
ponent this l-riday night in Louisville, 
the hot Houstons. 

SMU Coach Doc Hayes, whose team 
went down valiantly 83-75 to Houston, 
said aficrw'ard; "We faced Bill Russell 
and San Francisco in 1956 and we faced 
Wilt Chamberlain and Kansas in 1957, 
but I'm not so sure that this team isn't 
more powerful than either." The Cougars 
handled SMU off the boards 52-38. held 
SMU to 41'; from the floor and All- 
America HIvin Hayes took care of the 
rest. The Huge E outshone W'estley Un- 
seld of Louisville and everybody else in 
this Regional, scoring 31 against SMU 
and 19 in the Friday-night win over Kan- 
sas, The Houston triumph over Kansas 
was as unexpected as SMU’s last-second 
win over Louisville. 

More significant, perhaps, than the 
up.scts was the yo-yo manner in which 
several of the games were played. With 
the exception of UCLA’s two wins and 
North Carolina's stunning 96-80 rout 
of Boston College, there was no game 
III which a team showed the ability to 
get ahead and take over. Every time 
someone opened up a big lead, it was 
a prelude to collapse, St, John's, for 
example, led BC 50-41 with 6;18 left 
and lo.si in the last minute. Carolina 
had several six-point advantages over 
Princeton and lost them all before com- 
ing back in overtime. Houston had Kan- 
sas beaten by 10 and .saw' that dwindle 
to four before winning 66-53, The next 
night Houston had SMU 62-48, and 
six minutes later it was 71-71. SMU 
trailed by eight with 5:47 left against 
Louisville, then won in the last seconds. 
Virginia Tech led Dayton 62-52 with 
8:14 remaining and finally lost in over- 
time. It was great for spectators, hell 
on coaches. 


Much of this was inexplicable, too. 
Louisville shot 56''; from the floor 
against SMU. and 36'7. from the frcc- 
throw line, Boston College shot 29''; 
from the field, but 86',',' from the free- 
throw line. The Eagles hit their last 21 
in a row to beat St, John's. 

Dayton, which plays man-to-man de- 
fense about 80','. of the time, used a 
onc-two-two zone to beat Tennessee. The 
switch gave the Vols the baseline, but 
scouting reports had indicated (cor- 
rectly) that Tennessee did not drive well. 
Houston dropped its pressing defenses 
for only the second time in five years and 
beat Kansas with a straight zone. The 
.layhawks, who have overpowered op- 
ponents all year, could not loft the ball 
over the tall Texans in order to get it 
inside. Similarly, Boston College, bigger 
than most of its earlier opponents, sim- 
ply could not match up against North 
Carolina and had to move into a zone 

without succe.ss. The key in that gitme 
was Carolina's Bob Lewis, who went 
through the most startling transforma- 
tion of the tournament, A high-scoring 
forward last year, Lewis was shifted to 
guard and had more playmaking respon- 
sibilities this season. Recently he had 
tried to regain some of his shooting skill, 
but his whole game and his confidence 
had deteriorated. He made only seven 
points in regulation lime against Prince- 
ton, and while he did get seven more in 
the overtime -including a three-point 
play that pul Carolina on top for good 
— it did little to assuage his self-doubts. 
"This was going to be my livelihood." 
he moaned- "i’ll never make a nickel 
out of this game if I go on like this." He 
asked Coach Dean Smith for a special 
shooting practice Saturday morning. 
Smith denied permission. "It isn't your 
shooting. Bob." said Smith, "Now it's 
all in your head. " 

The head cleared just in time. Caro- 
lina was down 12-3 to BC when Lewis 
made two foul shots, then broke away 
for a basket. The Tar Heels were off with 
him. Moving underneath when a little 
guard was on him and outside with a 
bigger man. Lewis hit 1 1 of 18 shots for 
31 points, and had six assists besides. 
With Lewis' All-America partner, Larry 
Miller, adding 22, Carolina showed the 
form necessary to take it past Dayton 
to the finals. In the game with Dayton 
Lewis, 6' 3". probably will be guarded 
by Bob Hooper, who is only 6 feet but 
held Virginia Tech's 6'2'' Glen Combs 




to 16 points after Combs had thrown 
in 29 against Indiana. Moreover. Combs 
made five of bis seven baskets against 
Davton in a short stretch when Hooper 
and the f-'lyers were playing more of a 
sloiigh-oir defense. Miller will be guard- 
ed by Dan Sadlicr. one of Dayton's two 
sophomore starters. 

Carolina did a line job of stopping 
BC's high-scoring forward. Steve Adcl- 
nian. The i'ar Heels played him close, 
preferring to let him drive, and he had 
only four for 12 from the floor. But 
Dayton's marvelous Don May, a 6' 4". 
218-pound left-hander, presents a more 
comple.x problem. Like Lewis. May sud- 
denly came alive Saturday night. After 
a desultory two-for-IO shooting per- 
formance against Tennessee, he made 
28 points against Tech, and the I-'lyers 
played to him repeatedly during their 
comeback. Tar Heel sophomores Bill 
Bunting and Joe Brown, who handled 
Adelman iiiosl of the time, probably 
will split the assignment on May. 

Carolina sophomore Rusty Clark will 
give Miller more help on the boards than 
May gets. Clark pulled down 18 rebounds 
against BC — most of them, it .seemed, 
after he and Adelman got riled up and 
traded a couple of good solid blows. 
That stirred Rusty. Ironically, a con- 
lineiK away, Alciiidor was struggling to 
contain himself against the lough Pacilic 
front line. '‘They're big." lie said. "When 
it got muscular in there. I tried to keep 
my temper. It's happened before, but 
there's not much you can do about it." 
This appears to be a rather wistful com- 
plaint from anyone who is so personally 
involved w-iih the rough business of re- 
bounding. Certainly it will be just as 
muscular underneath against Houston, 
The Cougars have Hayes. 6' 8", Don 
Kruse. 6'8''. and Melvin Bell. 6'7". 
up front. 

Coach Lewis figures he must depend 
on his strength, and vows that there will 
be no tricky stuff. "We'll play them hon- 
est." he says. The success of the Houston 
zone against Kansas may encourage 
Lewis to trot it out against LCLA. The 
Bruins can set up in any defense, with- 
out too much concern about Houston's 
weak outside shooting. 

UCLA will aLso be in better shape 
this weekend than last, when the players 
were devoting much of their lime and 

Powerful Don May. rebounding against Virgin- 
ia Tech, will be North Carolina 's chief problem. 


thought to c.xams. Alcindor missed one 
practice, as did several others, and some 
of the Bruins even had to take exams 
after flying to Corvallis on Thursday. 
The tests, scaled, were shipped to Ore- 
gon, along with proctors to oversee them. 

While the Houston-UCLA match is 
liable to be freewheeling and high scor- 
ing, a UCLA final with Carolina could 
be a fascinating bailie of wits. Dean 
Smitii would surely come up with a sur- 
pri.se - -possibly a variation of his four- 
corner game, which spreads four men out 
and leaves either Miller or Lewis in the 
middle, looking for a one-on-one break. 
Thi.s offense is often used to stall if the 
Tar Heels are ahead, but it does not nec- 
essarily dictate a stalling game. What it 
does, in effect, is force the defense to 
contest ihe issue. 

Carolina also offers a collection of lal 
isman.s, superstitions and burnt offer- 
ings that make Coach Lewis' lucky coal 
seem pale by comparison. Assistant 
Coach Larry Brown has a 10-0 game rec- 
ord while wearing a white tie. His w-ife. 
all alone at home, puts on a special ma- 
ternity dress to watch the game on tele- 
vision. Miller used to wear a St. Christo- 
pher's medal given to him by his mother. 
It was torn off in the Duke game two 
weeks ago. and a strange woman sud- 
denly appeared at a Carolina pep rally 
with a new one for him. In the meantime 
he had retrieved the one he had lost. So 
now he wears two Si. Christopher's 
medals. They clang aboiil his nock, fair 
warning to evil spirit.s. 

But what about Alcindor? Seattle's 
Lionel Purcell says run on him. Bob 
Boyd, whose Southern California team 
came closest to beating UCLA, advo- 
cates Ihc ploy he used in that game: 
"Be ball-control-conscious." he says, 
"And you must zone and double-team 
Lew." I’eie Newell, the California ath- 
letic director, thinks that's ridiculous 
"What good docs it do," he asks, "put- 
ting a man in front of Alcindor so he 
can play his belly button?'' Newell also 
voles against a press, because the UCLA 
guards, notably Mike Warren, would 
break it in a moment. Says Red Auer- 
bach: "You might be able to congest the 
middle." Pause. "No. Alcindor is so big 
and strong, he'd still get the ball and you 
would be Just fouling and fouling trying 
to keep him from getting it." 

Mark an X in the box next to the an- 
swer you prefer and then go on to the 
next quandary. end 
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FASTEST MAN ON ANY MOUNTAIN 


On successive weekends of U.S. racing. Jean-Ctaude Killy won seven out of seven races, bringing his season 
victories to 15 and establishing his position as the greatest skier the sport has produced by DAN JENKINS 


In a pink biilton-down American shirt 
* or in the lig!il-blue silk-anil-nyloii 
dow nhill suit of the F rench racing icain, 
Jcan-C laude Killy (sec rintr) goes right 
on beating everyone down the curving 
snow trails of the world like no skier 
sliouJd lor ever has). Last weekend in ihe 
warm, sunny Rockies of C<'loiado, he 
recklessly added four more victories to 
an already imposing siring of successes, 
and people who have been around the 
Alpine spoil for awhile began to ask 
themselves why they had ever thought 
heroes like Stein Lriksen or Toni Sail- 
er could ski a lick. No racer before 
Killy has even faintly approached his 
season of 1967. Years from now. in fact, 
when the spectator sport of watching 
people fail down mountains is better un- 
derstood and more popular Killy's rec- 
ord may be regarded with all the misty- 
eyed reverence accorded a Babe Ruth 
summer. 

The handsc'nie. lithe frenchman ar- 
rived in the L'.S. a fortnight ago after 
winning all the big races in the Alps of 
Switzerland and Austria. I raiicc and 
Italy, and promptly won three mote in 
the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. No one would have thought the 
less of him had he gone to Vail, Colo, 
for the American international team 
races and smoked a few cigars, drunk 
a little Bordcau.v and cooled it. Not Killy. 
All he did at Vail was win the slalom, 
giant slalom and downhill, leading the 
I'rench to victory over the battling Aus- 
trians, the surprisingly good U.S. and 
the p<H)r Swiss and C anadians, who fin- 
ished in that order. Then, as a linal 
silzmark on the world. Jean-C'laudc 
won the Vail Trophy giant slalom tm 
Sunday, rattling up a perfect score in 
the World Cup competition by beating 
the U.S.'s vastly improved Jimmy Heu- 
ga. his close friend, and for the third 
race in two weeks, his closest rival. 


On the same day. Nancy Greene of 
Canada (who had won the giant slalom 
in the team races) narrowed the gap for 
the girls' World Cup (Si. March 20) by 
winning the Vail Trophy. This not only 
clinched the World Cup giant slalom 
medal, bill .send.s her off to the last 
World Cup events at Jackson Hole. 
Wyo. this weekend with a shot at the 
cup itself. Maricllc Goitsehcl still leads 
the girls with 169 points. Annie l amose. 
third in the Vail Trophy giant slalom, 
added 1 2 points to her overall, giving her 
158. Nancy, who already had 65 World 
Cup giant slalom points, added lOmore, 
bringing her overall total to 151. 

With his Vail Cup victors. Killy had 
swept seven races over a 10-day period 
in the U.S, against the best skiers in 
the world. His remarkable box score for 
the season shows that he has captured 
seven out of seven downhills, four out of 
live giant slaloms and four out of eight 
slaloms, or to put it more simply, he 
ha.soutskied the world 15 of the 20 times 
he has left a starting gate. Toni and 
Stein can pm rhu/ in their boot and try 
to buckle it. 

The overwhelming proof of Killy's 
superiority has come in the downhill, 
skiing's most glamorous and dangerous 
event. I leretoforc. if a racer took just one 
of the major downhills in the world, he 
could get free wiener schnitzel for 
months. Killy's seven downhill wins in- 
cluded the Lauberhorn, the Hahnen- 
kamm and the Kandahar- the rough 
equivalent of a golfer's winning the U.S. 
Open, the Masters and the British Open. 

The Vail downhill that Killy won last 
Saturday, a victory, incidentally, that 
virtually clinched the team champion- 
ship for the f-rench even before a late 
rally by the .Austrian girls made the 
linal point totals seem respectable (231- 
228). was not one of the most dilTicult 
on the circuit, but it alforded Jean- 


Claudc the opportunity to be everything 
that he is on skis. At the t<ip of the Vail 
international trail, his supple body twist- 
ed around the control gates as if. at 
times, he might be headed for the woods. 
Through the flats he bent into a deep 
tiiek to knife the wind and held, though 
his boards chattered and strayed. On 
the ridges he soared— "took air," as 
racers say- like a Nordic jumper and 
seemed to hwe his balance for an in- 
stant. only to regain it and head even 
more .iggres.sjveJy down thecour.se. Near 
the (inish line, wliieh led to an ill-pre- 
pared riinoul with a small snow wall that 
was supposed to keep the competitors 
from schussing over to Aspen, there was 
a horrible half second when one of his 
.ski.s edged out. Jean-Claude dragged 
the ski back in as easily as a poker play- 
er would pull in the chips and sped 
under the linish banner one lunge faster 
than his nearest rival. Austria's Ger- 
hard Ncnning. To stop, he had to slide 
into the wall like H illic Mays .stealing 
second base, but he was unhurt and a 
winner again. 

It had been a typical Killy race, sus- 
pense all the way. far from the dainty 
waltz turns that instructors teach, and 
several carved gates from the stylish 
form that racers for years have felt was 
necessary. His equally close victories in 
the slalom over Jimmy lleuga, by a 
scant .58 second, and over teammate 
Guy IVriilai in Ihe giant slalom, by 
a little more than a second, had been 
just as rough-edged. He literally leap- 
frogged down those courses, swatting 
gate poles, springing back from awk- 
ward positions, nose-diving downward. 

Only one of Killy's best slalom run.s 
of the year could have overtaken Meuga, 
The friendly and polished Californian, 
brimming with new-found conlidencc, 
set the pace as he did the week before in 
Franconia. But in Vail as in New Hamp- 
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shire, there was one man lel'i who could 
nip him on the cU>ck — Kills. -Nnd he did 
it with a pink-shiried all-out run that 
had his teammates gasping down below . 

"Jimmy is vcr> good." said Killy. "I 
had to ski my hardest to beat him." 

Killy’s spectaculars unfortunately de- 
tracted from the brilliant showing of 
Coach Bob Beattie's Americans. As a 
team, the U.S. had its best weekend 
since it Hrst emerged as a serious Alpine 
contender at the Innsbruck Olympics. 
Heuga not only grabbed second in the 
slalom, he placed second and fourth in 
the giant slaloms w hile Rick Chalfec got 
a w ondrous third. Jim Barrows displayed 
a heartening consistency in the down- 
hill, taking sixth after his unexpected 
third at Kranconia. in each case only a 
second or two behind Killy. 

Meanwhile the U.S. girls made their 
own contributions. Grinning, colorful 
Suzy Chaffee sped to a stunning third in 
the giant slalom, rhiough the first two 
days of racing, in fact, the LI.S. threat- 
ened to beat Austria for second place, 
a prosi'iect that had a lot of fans in Vail 
keeping bars open through the night. 

That hope slowly disappeared with 
the downhill events, and it came to a 
concluding splat when Suzy Chaffee 
took one of the major league falls of the 
season. Though tall and pretty. Su/y is 
a licrcc competitor, one who seems de- 
termined to take America to the peak of 
Ml. Everest as u ski team. The downhill 
is her best event, and through the first 
half of the Vail run her time was faster 
than any, even that of World Champion 
Erika Schinegger of Austria who even- 
tually won the race. But Su/y suddenly 
went out of control coming off a curve 
and did a 50-yaid end-over-ender. the re- 
sult of which, sadly, was a dislocated hip. 

Why Jean-Claudc Killy never takes 
one of these eggbeaiers with his dare- 
devil technique — indeed, why he keeps 
on beating the stretch pants off everyone 
— is a mystery that is driving the other 
ski nations buggy. Killy has his own 
explanation of his success. 

"In the past I have always concentrat- 
ed on the difficult part of the courses." 
he said, softly. "But now I try to make 
lime everywhere, especially on the flats 
and easy parts. 1 try to make time, es- 
pecially where others may fail." 

He said, ”1 also train harder now dur- 
ing the racing season. I think about 
nothing but ski, eat and sleep. I used to 
make Jokes, you know, with my good 
fonlinued 



In shirtsleeve weather. Killy waits at finish of slalom, confident no one can beat his lime, 
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KILL^Y coAlinufd 


friends, ihe Americans. Bui they are try- 
ing more seriously. They arc not so much 
fun. because they are trying to beat me.” 

Not bragging, but simply staling a 
truth. Jean-Claude said. "When you are 
the best in the world, you can't make 
too many jokes, anyhow, no?” 

The government-subsidized French 
racing program contributes to the edge. 
Killy feels. For example. Coach Honore 


Bonnet has it so well organized that in 
early December training in Val-d'Isere. 
Killy's home, the team members can 
sometimes run 450 slalom gates a day 
without having to climb the hills to re- 
place the knocked-down poles— and 
thus risk wearing themselves out. "We 
can better concentrate on technique,” 
Killy said, explaining that from 10 to 20 
team helpers stand by the practice course 


and man the gates. Such a broad pro- 
gram makes the Americans drool and 
the Austrians look troubled. 

"\Vc have never worked so hard, like 
the Austrians, that we got tired.” he 
said. "We don't start skiing until Nov. 
10. Before that we ride bicycles and run. 
After Jackson Hole I will not ski until 
next November, except for maybe 10 
days this summer on the Col de I'lscran 


IT’S A SORT OF MINI-YOGA 



Seven years ago at the Squaw Valley 
Olympics the French astonished the 
ski set «ith their "egg position” rac- 
ing stance— and now. sitting on the 
/loor in what looks vaguely like a 
lotus position. World Champion 
Jean-Claude Killy has another French 
secret that could be just as revolu- 
tionary. "You cannot win races if 
you arc not relaxed." he says. And 
to relax, the French team has turned 
to yoga. Well, not really yoga, but a 
sort of mini-yoga, aimed at keeping 
the mind loose and the body limber. 


French NalionalTcamCoach Honore 
Bonnet fathered the method and in- 
sists, "We are not fakirs. The purpose 
is to liberate the mind and relax the 
body." Each racer, he siiys, docs as 
much yoga as he needs. Killy and his 
tiny teammate. Annie Famose, take 
half an hour before dinner each day. 
Exercises are all on the floor and con- 
sist of languidly stretching arms, legs 
and torso. They do not seek strength 
("you are strong enough or you 
wouldn't be racing," says Killy); they 
seek the easy suppleness of gymnasts. 
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when 1 try out some new skis and boots." 

Killy only grins at the claims of the 
Austrians that while he‘s good, he is also 
lucky. "I do not think it is so much 
luck." he said. "I am confident, and this 
is very important, of course. It was most 
important to me that I do well in Aus- 
tria, and that is why Kiizbuhcl was real- 
ly my peak this year." 

At KitzbUhel in the Hahnenkamm 


races. Killy Hashed to a new record in 
the downhill, burying the nearest Aus- 
trian by nearly four seconds — an incred- 
ible humiliation in skiing — and to make 
matters worse for Toni Sailer's home 
town. Killy had the fastest time in both 
runs of the slalom, and won it easily. 
That was in January. He could have 
stopped there and still been the biggest 
thing in France since Bardot's bikini. 


But Killy has forgotten how to lose. 

"In a starting gate.” he said, "it never 
cKCurs to rne that I will not be first." 

It doesn't occur to anyone else, either. 
As Austria's best skier. Hcini Messner. 
summed it up at Vail, "1 was at the top 
of the downhill, trying to concentrate, 
and suddenly it erossed my mind. Killy 
is going to win, not me." 

Call it French on the brain. bno 




Killy and Annie flop on the floor 
with both legs outstretched, their 
palms under their insteps, their fore- 
heads on their knees in a pose that 
would wrench the spine of an ordi- 
nary athlete. As a windup, they rest 
on their elbows and the backs of their 
necks, feet straight in the air. for five 
quiet minutes. "Think of nothing," 
warns Annie, "else, how' can you re- 
lax?” Bonnet says mini-yoga w-itl 
work wonders for everybody, even 
nonskiers. The rest iseasy:come down 
off your neck, eat an apple before 


every meal and forget all about diet. 
Eat all you want. Fall asleep instant- 
ly ("I go poof!" says Killy), awake 
limber and go win races. "This is 
really not yoga," says Killy, "but 
it is tike yoga in that you do not 
think and you never worry." The 
French may have something, at that. 
Next to them other racers look over- 
trained, oNermuseled and overtcnsc. 
And the rest of the ski world can- 
not argue with success. After all. 
that egg position wasn't really an egg. 

— Bob Ottum 




THE TRUE FOOTBALL GETS 
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iTS BIG CHANCE Money from mUUonaires am! exposure hy 

television give the world's most popular team gome its first opportunity to win the hearts 
of the American sports audience. Starting next month the V.S. will he treated to its 
first look at seriously promoted soccery with all its marvelous and dramatic action. 

by MARTIN KANE 
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TRU£ FOOTBALL ronlinufd 


A viclim of circumstance and Yankee 
inventiveness, the game of soccer — 
supreme among sporting pastimes in 
much of the rest of the world — never has 
been popular in the United States. In- 
troduced to this country around 1830, its 
misfortune appears to have been that aft- 
er the Civil War. when the transplanted 
game was just beginning to develop in 
an organized way, it ran headlong into 
something that used to be known as 
"Harvard indifference." At the same time 
baseball was becoming a passion {the 
first professional baseball league was 
formed in 1871 , and Casey at the Bat was 
written in 1888), basketball was about 
to be invented (in 1891) and. most sig- 
nificantly, college football was born, be- 
cause Harvard (in 1873) decided that it 
preferred its own "Boston game" to 
soccer. That year Harvard declined to 
attend a New York meeting at which 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton and Rutgers 
were to form the Intercollegiate Football 
Association, which is to say. the inter- 
collegiate soccer association. Had Har- 
vard participated in that meeting, soc- 
cer might have become our great inter- 
collegiate and professional sport. Foot- 
ball, as we know it today, would have 
been buried under an elm in Harvard 
Yard- But the men of Cambridge stood 
aloof, and soccer lost its big chance. The 
"Boston game" was on the order of Rug- 
by. From it evolved football. American 
style. 

Now, almost a century later, some 
venturesome men — rich, persuasive and 
many of them well schooled in the pro- 
motion of sport— have decided that if 
soccer entrances — and even maddens — 
such disparate peoples as Britons and 
Latvians, Brazilians and Germans, Afri- 
cans and Afrikaners, it must then be 
a sport that can hold the attention of 
Americans, too. Early last summer these 
men decided to invest millions, and mil- 
lions more over a period of years, in 
testing their belief. So in April two pro- 
fessional soccer leagues — the United 
Soccer Asswiation (which originally 
called itself the North American Soccer 
League) and the National Professional 
Soccer League — will turn baseball dia- 
monds into sexcer pitches and try to 
attract crowds to a game that as yet 
most Americans know little of and care 
less about. If the entrepreneurs are right, 
if soccer should become something more 
than a game played by little clubs of 


ethnic persuasion longing for the ways 
of the old country, or by poorly coached 
high schools and colleges because soc- 
cer is inexpensive to equip (which is how 
basketball got its start), then the back- 
ers of the two leagues stand to make 
millions on their investment. The value 
of franchises will increase, as has hap- 
pened in other professional sports, and 
gate receipts w ill provide formidable in- 
come. Jf they are wrong— well, it ap- 
pears that there arc ways to write these 
losses off. 

Early last summer, when the idea be- 
gan to take form, there was to have been 
but one league, and play was not to have 
started until the 1968 summer season, 
after careful preparation. Differences of 
opinion arose, about which embittered 
principals in both leagues are willing to 
talk only v aguely, and the split occurred. 
The Uniteds. who now include among 
their number such well-heeled sports im- 
presarios as Gabe Paul. Lamar Hunt, 
Bill Ford. Roy Hofheinz and Jack Kent 
Cooke, say that they refused to consider 
a proffered Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem television contract, which, though it 
was announced as giving the NPSL 10 
years of television exposure at SI million 
for the first year and more on an upward 
sliding scale for the follow ing years, also 
gives CBS the right to drop the whole 
enterprise at any time. ("It is a unilateral 
contract." says one United club owner, 
"in which CBS retains all the options. 
As I read it. CBS doesn't even have to 
put on one game.") The network denies 
that it offered the contract to United of- 
ficials but concedes that it discussed it 
with them, then chose NPSL because it 
was further along in the hiring of coach- 
es. players and stadiums. In any event, 
NPSL. which includes among its owners 
such pro football names as Dan Reeves. 
John Rooney and Bill Bidwill and base- 
ball men like William Bartholomay of 
Atlanta and Jerry Hoffberger of Balti- 
more. grabbed the contract and stole a 
march on its rival by setting up plans for 
a regular 1967 season. United thereupon 
was driven to equally hurried hiring of 
foreign teams, in their entirety, to "rep- 
resent" the United cities for a 1967 open- 
ing season instead of fielding its own 
teams a year later as planned. 

At this point the whole deal begun 
to have the look of chaos, and cooler 
heads on both sides considered the ad- 
vantages of reconciliation. Some, like 


the forthright Hoffberger. owner of the 
Orioles and the Baltimore NPSL team, 
go so far as to say that an eventual rap- 
prochement is "imperative" if profes- 
sional soccer is to be viable. Although 
reconciliation seems far off just now, one 
recalls that even the National Football 
League and the American Football 
League got around to speaking to each 
other after a while. 

Despite the split, there is optimism in 
both camps, boiling down to the fact 
that soccer is, in essence, such a splendid 
game and that it never has had enough 
money behind it for adequate presenta- 
tion (promotion) to the American sports 
public. This optimism was intensified 
w hen the World Cup championship game 
between England and West Germany, 
the World Scries of soccer, was televised 
live via satellite last July and attracted 
an audience of 10 million in the U.S., 
400million around thew orld. That proved 
Americans will watch soccer, if only for 
free. And attendance figures at some re- 
cent exhibition games proved they will 
even pay to see good soccer. A Brazil- 
Argentina game in Los Angeles last Jan- 
uary was w atched by 29.205. The Santos- 
Milan game at Yankee Siadiuni in Sep- 
tember 1966 drew 41.598 spectators- a 
modern U.S. record. Benfica of Lisbon 
vs. Santos of Brazil at New York City's 
Downing Stadium attracted a capacity 
crowd of 28,000 last summer. Fans try- 
ing to get to it Caused a major traffic jam 
on the Triborough Bridge. 

Various owners in the two leagues 
give different estimates as to what their 
break-even point would be in terms of 
attendance, hut 12.CC0 is a generally ac- 
cepted figure. 

"The formula for success in profes- 
sional soccer," says John Allyn. who 
with his brother Arthur owns the Chi- 
cago White Sox and Chicago's United 
soccer team, the Mustangs, "is the same 
as for professional football; a limited 
number of games at a time when a maxi- 
mum number of people arc free to go 
to them. This is the main reason. I think, 
why pro football sells out the park every 
single Sunday. Obviously, you have to 
have a good game to start with. If base- 
ball were played only on 20 Sundays in a 
20-gamc season, you'd sell out the ball 
park every week, but baseball has be- 
come such an expensive game to oper- 
ate that you can't manage on a 20-game 
season." 

eonitnued 
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TRUE FOOTBALL conunued 


It will lake good promotion to get 
even 12,000 fans out of the living room 
and into the soccer stands, but now, for 
the first time, American soccer is going 
to get just that. About all the promotion 
the sport ever had previously was pro- 
vided by the long-impoverished United 
States Soccer Football Association, 
which, operating on a budget as meager 
as S75,000 a year — even less, according 
to some sources — is the governing body 
of U.S. amateur and professional soc- 
cer. A dedicated little band. USSF'A 
officials have been able to do substan- 
tially nothing on an income derived 
from fees like 4()d a year for amateur 
registration and lOo for junior (18 and 
under) registration. 

Now, though. USSFA is suddenly 
rich. It gave recognition to the United 
Soccer Association, which meant that 
United was gifted automatically with 
recognition by FIFA (Federation Inter- 
nationale de Football Association), 
world ruling body of the sport, of which 
USSF'A is a member. In return for recog- 
nition. United has agreed that each of its 
10 teams will pay USSFA an initial 
S25.000 for the franchise plus an an- 
nual 4^', of the live gate and 10' J of any 
telcvision fees. In the British Isles a team 
pays 10 guineas a year (S29) and has 
FIFA recognition, but in England there 
is no particular need to promote soc- 
cer. In the U.S, there is. 

••That S25.000 fee." says John Allyn. 
■’is going back into building soccer. The 
whole arrangement means nothing to 
us from a cost standpoint, but it does 
mean $250,000 to S500,COO a year for 
USSFA." 

For a lime, probably a long time, al- 
most all the players in U.S. soccer will 
be aliens — V'ugoslavs, Englishmen. Ger- 
inans. Italians. Latin Americans, etc. at/ 
in/iriiluin. There Just arc not enough 
American players of professional caliber 
10 come close to filling the rosters. It is 
a polyglot situation and has led to a 
problem. How arc players and coaches, 
speaking a mess of languages, to under- 
stand each other? Well. N PS I. teams have 
(■’cen sending their players and coaches 
to Berlitz classes. A 700-word vocabu- 
lary is considered sulficient for the pur- 
poses of plotting strategy, directing play 
and arguing with the referee. 

Recruitment of foreign players has not 
been without its headaches. Since FIFA 
docs not recognize the NPSL, it has put 


the threat of expulsion in the way of 
every foreign player templed by that 
league. Indeed, Sir Stanley Rous, presi- 
dent of FI FA, holds that the only coun- 
try in the world where the league could 
sign good players without offending 
FIFA is Red China. 

"The rebel league [NPSL] must rca- 
li/e." Sir Stanley said, "that it is my 
duty to deal with national associations 
and not leagues or individuals. I have 
done my best to get them to join USSFA. 
The USSFA have told me that they have 
made repeated invitations to the rebel 
league to join them, and their advances 
have been rejected. They just do not 
seem to want to conform to rules and 
regulations.” 

Denis Follows, secretary of England's 
Football Association, has said of the 
NPSL; "These people arc now outside 
international football law. Any deal- 
ings with them carry the threat of per- 
manent suspension. Any player who 
goes over there [to the U.S.J should do 
so with full knowledge of the conse- 
quences." Follows' stern warning has 
been echoed by the Fnglish players' 
"irade union." the Professional Foot- 
ballers' Association. The Swiss Soccer 
Federation announced that players and 
trainers who sign with the NPSL can 
never again play in their own countries. 

Bui nowhere in Europe was indigna- 
tion about the "American raiders" more 
pronounced than in Germany, where 
enthusiasm had been the first reaction 
to word that professional soccer was 
taking form in the U.S. After the ap- 
pearance on the recruiting scene of Al 
Kac/marck. German-born American 
representative of the NPSL, the response 
was drastically reversed, and the very 
respectable Munich newspaper Siicl- 
tlt'uischc Zchung was moved to head- 
line: SOCX'LR GANOSTKRS AT WORK. 

Kac/marek's description of his pros- 
elytizing technique i.s wonderfully remi- 
niscent of the methods used until this 
year by the AFL and NFL in recruiting 
American college football players. Tak- 
ing fancy suites al luxury hotels, Kaez- 
marck met with the players secretly. 

"We warned them, "he explaincd.' not 
to notify the press nor to tell their teams. 
We didn't want to push these fellows. I 
showed them pictures of Soldier Field 
and Atlanta Stadium. 1 told them about 
America, that there they would find a 
better country, make a belter living and 


be with better people. We told them that 
they would be able to go to college and 
that wc would pay their transportation 
over there. In general, wc offered salaries 
of about $25,000." 

"About" is an clastic word. Some 
players have been signed for as little as 
S7.000.and NPSLownershave described 
average salaries as "in the teens." In the 
beginning an informal effort was made 
to have each NPSL team agree to lim- 
it its total salary budget to $200,000, 
but this was found to be possibly illegal 
because of antitrust restrictions and, as 
one owner noted, "impractical once the 
bidding began.” 

The basic reluctance of the NPSL to 
join USSFA. and thereby FIFA, may 
stem from the high cost of obtaining 
players under FIFA regulations. Trans- 
fer fees required from the "buying" team 
for top-ranked soccer players can be 
enormous. For instance. Luis Suarez, 
the Spanish player with interna/ionale 
of Milan, makes an cstmialcd S42.0(X) 
a year, plus perquisites like advertising 
endorsements. When he was transferred 
from Barcelona to Intcrnazionalc in 1961 
the fee came to $397,600. The world-rec- 
ord transfer fee is $680,400, paid by 
Roma for Angelo Sormani in 1963. 

The NPSL has dug into its pockets 
for .some modest transfer fees, but in the 
main it has been signing older players 
whose contracts have expired or young- 
sters who have no immediate prospect of 
making a foreign team. There have been 
instances in which exaggerated notions 
of American wealth have led to curious 
dickering. One Mexican team olfered 
to sell its star player to an American 
club for $45,000. The club rejected the 
deal but politely inquired how much the 
whole team would cost. The rebuffed 
Mexicans thought it over and replied, 
"fifty thousand dollars.” 

When Kaezmarek jetted home to the 
U.S. a few weeks ago, leaving behind a 
vapor trail of ill w ill, he carried with him 
the contracts of some 60 European play- 
ers — but players regarded by Europeans 
as second-rate. Still, second-rate may 
not be too bad — for a starter. To expect 
more of an American (earn at this stage 
is to expect too much. The chances arc 
that second-rate soccer will be a sight 
belter than what has been available in 
this country up to now, and with good 
coaching and player dcvelopmenl over 
the years the situation should improve. 

ronlinufd 
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TRUE FOOTBALL coniituifd 



“Curved Sole” 
Woods. 



A wing-like profile on my 1967 
"Curved Sole" Woods reduces 
air drag, increases head speed, 
and enables the club head to 
glide cleanly over the ground. 
The result is reliably greater 
distance with excellent playabil- 
ity from the tee and from thick 
fairway turf and bare spots. 

Try my 1967 "Curved Sole" 
Woods (available in Dura-Ply'- 
and Persimmon) at your Golf 
Professional Shop. You will be 
surprised at the newly unlocked 
power in your swing. 



The fact that soccer is reported so in- 
conspicuously on the sports pages, when 
at all. has led to an assumption that it is 
played by practically no one in the U.S. 
Actually, there are 2.000 high- and prep- 
school soccer teams, and in the past dec- 
ade the number of college teams has dou- 
bled to about 500. There are some 4,500 
active players in the San Francisco area. 
There are 223 organized teams in and 
around Chicago. Los Angeles has 164. 
And so on. None of these teams attract 
big crowds, but neither do college base- 
ball teams. 

It has been feared that Americans, ac- 
customed to high-scoring games like 
football and basketball, will not care 
greatly for a game that often ends in 
scoreless ties. But Dan Tana, the Yugo- 
slav who is general manager of the Los 
Angeles NPSL club, holds that soccer 
is “perfectly tailored for the American 
sports fan because it has speed, it has ac- 
tion, it has roughness, it has beauty, it 
has finesse — it has everything.” A soccer 
player using his head and his feet can 
do to that ball what a Harlem Globe- 
trotter does with a basketball, Tana says. 
“And, conditionwise, a football or base- 
ball player could not last 10 minutes on 
a soccer field.” 

As for the low-scoring aspect of the 
game, Tana responds by recounting how 
many times thousands of baseball fans 
have crowded into a park to thrill to the 
sight of a Sandy Koufax holding the 
opposing team hitless. 

There have been protests, too, that 
soccer will chew up a field and make it 
unplayable for baseball. That remains to 
be seen. The soccer cleat, shaped like a 
truncated cone and only three-quarters 
of an inch deep, would appear to be 
much less destructive to turf than the 
cleat used in football, and the action in 
soccer is not nearly so concentrated. 

In a study of soccer undertaken for 
the U.S. Olympic Committee after the 
1964 Olympics, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
the Cambridge. Mass, research organiza- 
tion, reported that some resistance to 
soccer expansion “at the secondary and 
elementary school levels has come from 
school authorities and others concerned 
about potential competition with exist- 
ing major football programs.” But, the 
report pointed out, "soccer does not 
draw on the same participant group as 
football; socccropens up the opportunity 
for others to participate in the athletic 
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program who would otherwise be elimi- 
nated because of small size or weight.” 

Soccer docs not require that a player 
be seven feet tall or weigh 230 pounds. 
It does call for the agility that is expect- 
ed of every well-endowed athlete and 
for a stamina that, these days, is demand- 
ed mostly of boxers, swimmers, amateur 
wrestlers and track men. Soccer is played 
in two 45-minute halves of almost unin- 
terrupted action. It demands an expertise 
in the manipulation of a round ball that 
can be appreciated fully only by those 
who know the difference between an in- 
side-of-thc-thigh trap and a volley kick. 
Not many Americans do. On the other 
hand, not many Americans are so knowl- 
edgeable about baseball or football as 
they pretend to be in saloons after the 
game. Few of us who enjoy these sports 
have the knowledge to warrant disputing 
a call by a Casey Stengel or a Bear Bry- 
ant. We do it. though, and have fun in 
the doing. 

What may hurt professional soccer 
most in the U.S. is the season in which it 
will be played. In most of the rest of the 
world it is considered a winter game. 
It is difficult to see how its inherent speed 
can be maintained for 90 minutes in, 
say, the 90® humid heat of midsummer 
St. Louis. New York or Chicago. The 
teams that the United league is import- 
ing will have just finished an arduous 
full season of play abroad. Will they be 
able to endure such a demanding game 
through the hot summer? 

The condition of the grounds will be 
an important factor, too. Played in the 
rainy season elsewhere, soccer is then at 
its best, because on moist turf a mod- 
erate bounce of the ball brings out the 
game's finest action. Good soccer 
grounds should not be bone-dry, as base- 
ball fields often arc in the heat of July 
and August. 

Even so, American soccer now has its 
greatest opportunity. If those who con- 
trol this burgeoning game in the U.S. 
have the good sense and the enlightened 
self-interest to discipline themselves and 
to take a decent posture toward soccer, 
we may yet have a shot at international 
recognition in a game that, thanks to an 
aceident in sporting history, passed us by. 

In the words of W. B. Cutler, board 
chairman of the NPSL’s Chicago Spurs, 
“Soccer is like vodka was 10 years ago. 
The public's going to have to be edu- 
cated to it.*’ CMO 




YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE 
A BUSINESS GIANT TO USE 
OUR BUSINESS PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT. 


ALL YOU NEED 
IS A LITTLE 
CONCERN. 


One of the most serious threats to any 
firm is death of an owner or key man. 
So if you have a going business — any 
size — you ought to know about our 
Business Planning Department. It's de- 
signed to help you keep your business 
yours — whether it’s a close corpora- 
tion. partnership, or all your own. 
How docs it work? Very simple. 

A team of our life insurance specialists 
analyzes your business, shows you 
where you stand, and recommends the 
protection you need. 


Of course, what you do about these 
recommendations is up to you. It’s a 
matter belw'een you, your attorney and 
your vttna representative. 

Behind this professional service is a 
thorough understanding of the busi- 
nessman's problems. After all, more 
U, S. businesses have group life and 
group annuity plans with /Etna than 
with any other company. And over 
half a million firms rely on us for their 
casualty and property protection, too. 


So with /{Etna's Business Planning 
Department, it's not your size that 
counts. It's your concern for your busi- 
ness. The service is free. Why not try it? 



LIFE&CASUALTY 


Don't mill National Ctagraphic: "i'ani,rt Saih Aetoii Europe," 


CBS 7V. Saturday eicntng. Aprd 8. 


Throughout the school year they carry lacrosse sticks around the campus 
of Washington College, flipping the hard rubber hall back and forth as 
they walk between classes. But spring is the real season for the game, the 
time of informal practice on the green lawns and serious sessions on 
Kibier Field. Tiny Washington takes on many of the country's top la- 
crosse teams, representing schools many times its size, and in 10 years it 
has had one losing season. Washington my/j founded in 1782 at Chester- 
town. Md., on the Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay, and it comprises 
a handsome collection of rosy-brick, white-framed Colonial buildings, a 
campus decorated with dogwood and cherry trees and 18th eentury black- 
iron lanterns, and a student body of about 600 men and women. If the 
atmosphere appears easygoing in the pictures on the following pages, 
there is nothing easy about getting into Washington and staying there: 
academic standards are high. Half of the 250-odd men take part in 
intercollegiate competition in at least one of eight sports, but lacro.sse is 
Washington s pride, as if is at many schools in Maryland, starting at 
the grade-school level. At Washington, certainly, that pride is justified. 

THE GAME ON 
THE EASTEhN SHOGE 

I'HOTIMlllArHS BV BIGHAIll) MFEli 
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Disrupting assault by North Carolina. Washing- 
ton'.s Mark Madden (center) knocks ball loose 
from attackers in front of goal. After game, won 
by Washington 9-2. Dave Svec po.ses with girl 
friend Peggy MacKiUop (above), and Ron Regan 
is congratulated by his mother and brother, Bruce. 
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'You Oan'l lie These Ihiys Ai 


I’aid lor This' 


An equipment hag in one band, sticks in the 
other — the look of those n lw ploy the game. 


Lacrosse people talk about a “northern” 
game and a “southern" game as if there 
were a di^ ider at the Mason-Dixon line, 
and the sense of distinction is reinforced 
by the traditional North-South All Star 
Came at the end of the season. The 
northern game tends toward power and 
combativeness, the southern toward 
speed and stickwork, but in recent years 
these images have been blurred, if not 
obliterated, with the steady interchange 
of players and coaches north and south. 
Still, reasonable facsimiles of the original 
types can be found. 

On the dirt field of New York City's 
cold Lewisohn Stadium in early spring, 
for instance, where City College players 
trip over the raised remains of baseball 
pitching mounds, teamwork seems to 
have become a lo.s{ — if ever di,sco\ered 
— art. The cheers and jeers of a handful 
of student rooters are in keeping with 
the general picture of college lacrosse, 
northern style: “Whadya gonna do, 
Cieorge. hit 'im with ya pocketbook?" 
“Forget the ball, go after him." 

At Washington College, by contrast, 
the game is played in a treelincd valley, 
on tenderly nursed turf punctuated by 
shiny orange-netted goalposts and sur- 
rounded by freshly whitewashed lines. 
The wooden grandstand and grassy 
banks are crowded with middle-aged 
adults as well as students, and their re- 
sponses reflect a knowledgeable appreci- 
ation of the finesse on the playing field. 

It is no wonder that at Washington 
lacrosse facilities arc flawless and the 
game's intricacies understood. The 
school annually fields the best small- 
college team in the country, emerging 
frequently at year's end with a ranking 
in the nation’s top 10, regardless of 
classification. Last season Washington 
won its division (Strobhar) title for the 
fourth straight time, and thrccof its play- 
ers — Bruce Jaeger, Paul Rudolph and 
Dave Svec, all from Baltimore — were 
chosen to play for the South in the All 
Star G ame. The South's coach was Wash- 
ington's Donaldson Kelly. After his team 
beat the North 1 3-5 — Jaeger led the scor- 
ing with three goals and two assists — 
Kelly was chosen Coach of the Year by 
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the Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association. 

In his ow n playing days at Johns Hop- 
kins, 54-yeaf-old Kelly won II varsity 
letters — in lacrosse, basketball and foot- 
ball — and was a four-time lacrosse All- 
America. He owns a Chevrolel-Buick 
agency in Chcslcrtown — which is fortu- 
nate. since his monetary rewards as 
coach are approximately equal to those 
received by his players — and there are 
no athletic scholarships at Washington. 
Kelly's coaching philosophy is disarm- 
ingly simple. “You can't be tough,” he 
says. "These boys are not paid for this. 
You have to make them accept the chal- 
lenge of playing above themselves. Wc 
have always had big schools on our 
schedule — Navy, Army. Johns Hopkins, 
Virginia — and 1 try to make them want 
to do a.s well or better than the bigonc-s. 
Meantime, I Just try to teach lacrosse 
skill." Many of the large schools on 
Washington’s schedule recruit football 
players for their lacrosse teams. Despite 
their lack of experience, footballers can 
quickly learn to play midfield and de- 
fense positions, where size and stamina 
often count for as much as slick skill. 
Washington docs not even have a foot- 
ball program, but this does not faze Kel- 
ly. “Bigness isn't important, as it is in 
football." he insists, "In lacrosse it's all 
physical ability and smartness.” 

Kelly’s star for the next few years is 
likely to be Attackman Ron Regan, a 
graduate of Baltimore’s Ifoys' Latin 
School. (Younger brother Bruce Regan, 
the best high school player in Maryland 
in 1966, won a scholarship at Harvard, 
where he will contribute to the further 
breakdown of North-South dilfercnces.) 
Ron is the ideal Keily-type player — fast, 
shifty and a brilliant stickman. He is sur- 
rounded by enough skillful teammates 
to insure another title for Washington 
in 1967. This year, too. Don Kelly en- 
joys the luxury of an oflicial assistant 
for the first time, former Washington 
College Defenseman Bob PritzlalT. Pritz- 
lafT will be paid to coach, but, then, he 
has to handle wrestling also. Which, in 
a way, is what the game is all about on 
the Eastern Shore. 

— Rose Mary Meciic.m 
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I n the past four years two contro- 
versies of consequence have arisen 
concerning Arnold Palmer and his golf 
game. The first is the contention that his 
business activities have so dominated his 
time and drained his energy that he can 
no longer play his best. The second is the 
argument that he plays too boldly, that 
his attacking style on a golf course has 
cost him more than it has gamed him. 
There arc logical grounds for each of 
these positions, but .Arnold feels quite 
strongly that they both are wrong — 
and so do I. 

In the first matter. 1. Mark McCor- 
mack, am the specter on the American 
sporting scene. I am "the man with the 
briefcase" who is destroying the career 
of Arnold Palmer by dashing out on the 
green with papers for him to sign just 
when he is about to putt for the U.S. 
Open championship. As far as Arnie's 
Army is concerned, I am an enemy 
guerrilla force and if 1 would just let 
their man play golf he would win 35 
limes u year. 

The truth. I am convinced, is quite 
the contrary. 1 am confident that Ar- 
nold's business responsibilities have not 
hurl his golf, and it is a matter of per- 
sonal comfort to me that Arnold now 


shares this feeling. .Admittedly, this has 
not always been the case. Not at all. 

One reason that Arnold's business ac- 
tivities became an issue was that he, on 
numerous occasions, brought them up 
with the press. Writers found what he 
said was interesting and reasonable, so 
they wrote a great deal about it. For ex- 
ample, at the 1963 Masters Arnold was 
saying, "My outside interests, not golf, 
alTcct me. I am mentally tired. From 
now on I am going to lake more lime off 
the tour. When I'm on the tour I will be 
strictly interested in golf." By the Tour- 
nament of Chainpions he was saying 
that he had "asked McCormack to cut 
down on my other activities so that I can 
get my game into shape." At the same 
time other golfers were picking up the 
theme. "Something has happened to 
Palmer's swing," said Bill Collins. "He 
has lost some of his confidence. 1 think 
he may have too many outside interests 
going for him." Doug Sanders said, "Ar- 
nold is not able to concentrate as well as 
he has been.” 

Since that time there has been no let- 
up on the idea that Palmer is too busy 
getting rich to play his best golf, a theme 
that reached its peak in the fall of 1966 
when Arnold took a physical examina- 


PART 4 MY FRIEND ARNOLD PALMER 

by MARK H. McCORMACK 


WHY HE HAS TO 
PL A Y THE GAME HIS 
LIVELY WAY 


His approach to golf is bold— even rash-but trying to be more 
careful made him a loser. Now he again is doing things in his own 
fashion, while displaying the emotions that show how much he cares 
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lion and was advised- with much pub- 
licity- to slow his pace. A New York 
columnist was moved to write a personal 
appeal to Arnold to slow down, saying, 
"Arnie probably doesn't realize it. but 
he docs have an obligation to golf, which 
made him, and to fans, who have sup- 
ported him to the hilt. He is a beloved 
competitor . . . but he will be abrogating 
his obligations if he burns himself out 
at this stage of a career that could go on 
for many more years." 

But by then Arnold was seeing things 
differently. Last winter he confided to a 
friend what he really thought about the 
subject. "You have to have an alibi." he 
said. "When you play badly, you must 
have a release that lets you convince 
yourself it is not your fault. Business 
pressure has been my alibi. Some golfers 
try to blame things on camera clicks or 
bad luck, and others will tell you they 
are unhappy because they would rather 
be home with the kids, or fishing, or that 
golf is not their whole life, so they don't 
care that much about winning or losing. 
These arc all excuses, I can tell you that 
it isn't easy to be No. 1. 1 have been on 
top for nine years, and it would be in- 
teresting to see w-hat would happen to 
some other people in the same circum- 
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stances. It is being on top that «eats \ou 
down and affects \our game." 

I agree. .Arnold ob\ioiis!> plass under 
more pressure than anv golfer wlio e\or 
li\ed. Hut the pressure has lun been the 
result of business worries. Rather, it is 
caused b> the prestige he has earned and 
is strivmg to protect. \ very lime he steps 
on the tee in a tournament or exhibi- 
tion. he not onK is expected to win but 
to do so in consineing or dramatic 
fashion, i or a long time .Arnold has 
been in the dillicult position of playing 
against the reci'rd hook- which is much 
tougher than playing for money. Uhen 
.Arnold has lost a championship that it 
seemed he was in command of. it was of- 
ten the result of attempting to do some- 
thing special for his admirers or for his- 
tory or l\ir his own relentless pride. .As 
he says. ’’It wears you down." 

On the other Jiand. I tJjink that ho 
business orgam/alion has been, in part, 
his saKalion. He has his own hidden 
army- one of lawyers, secretaries, sales- 
men and promoters — that shields him 
from much of the worry that the public 
thinks he experiences. Since early 1960 
Arnold lias won six of llie major cham- 
pionships. In the normal course of 
e\cnts, w.inning e\en one of these puts 


strains on a professional golfer that he 
is hard pressed to cope with. He wants 
to take maximum linancial adsaniage 
of liis win. but he is faced with perplex- 
ing economic decisions that he has no 
experience in handling. He is swamped 
with demands, and he fears he is making 
wrong imnes that may be costing him 
tliousands upon thousands of dollars- 
which is si'inciimes the case. This is the 
player who cannot conccntiaic on golf. 
I think It is meaningful that the three 
top golfers I lepresent Palmer, .lack 
Nicklaus and Ciary Player- Jia'.c won 
15 major championships since 1960. 
while no other golfer has been able to 
win more than one. I like li' think that 
peace of mind concerning their business 
atfairs is a contributing factor to their 
success on the course. 

.Arnold's business actis ilics. excluding 
his golf-club company, to which he gircs 
much consideration but which he also 
much enjoys, are not oserly linic-con- 
summg. lie plays some 15 to 20 golf 
exiiihiiions per year, which we generally 
arrange and manage much as a concert 
promoter would. \Ne will go in. make 
an agreement with a kical charity and 
play for part of the gale, using the per- 
sonnel of Arnold Palmer hnterprises ii> 


ad\ ise the local group on crowd control, 
gallery, marshaling, ticket pricing, what 
to sell periscopes for. how and when 
to use programs, and promotional thing« 
of that sort. 

In the past few years .Arnold has par- 
ticipated in teles ision shows. For two 
years he made (.'luilh-iinc OoU. and fol- 
lowed that with three yeais of Hiii 'I'lircc 
(mil Tlie tilniing of these does take time. 
Inn it is generally scheduled in the fall, 
when most of llie tournament pressure 
IS oir. 

He also must pose for a certain nttm- 
bci of pholi'grapliic sessions. He Inis to 
spend eight or nine days a year being 
photographed for sportswear manufae- 
turers. for liis club ci'mpany. for cata- 
logs. for his golf-school program and 
things of that sort. I hese picture ses- 
sions. however, are more often than not 
held at or near F.ilrobe. He can have 
breakfast at home in the morning, go 
out for the photography and come back 
liome for dinner at night, just the way a 
normal person would go down to the 
ollice. 'I hey are scheduled at .Arnold's 
convenience and do not interfere with 
tournament play. 

Heyond these. .Arnold's main business 
responsibilities he in approving the ma- 
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jor decisions made by bis various execu- 
llvcs or companies. I acl as a screen 
for these requests. 1 am executive vice- 
president of .^^nold Palmer Enterprises, 
executive Mce-president of .Arnold Palm- 
er Ciolf Company, president of .Arnold's 
two export companies. Palmer Golf Ex- 
port and Palmer Apparel Export, and 
cither president or executive vice-presi- 
dent of all the other companies with 
which he is involved. But in no instance 
will I ever make a decision that 1 feel is 
of major consequence without discuss- 
ing it first with .Arnold, lie and I arc in 
constant telephone contact. 1 would say 
almost on a daily basis, and wc get to- 
gether about every two weeks for a meet- 
ing where pajvers arc signed and com- 
plicated matters arc discussed. 

In short, the actual pressure of busi- 
ness-making decisions is pretty much 
off Arnold's shoulders and will be for 
as long as he plays tournament golf. 

What is more, his businesses arc far 
past the point where lie has to win to 
insure their success. He has transcended 
the financial need for being a winning 
golfer, and I have told him this many 
limes. Instead, it is his public image that 
is the strength of his companies, that 
and the fact that he is a stimulating per- 


sonality. This niean.s that the pressure 
on him to win - which he docs feel -is 
not a pressure based on business com- 
mitments. It is nothing but the demand 
for victory that is within the man. And 
this is as it should be. Arnold Palmer 
will never tec otT at .Augusta thinking, 
“I've got to win this one or my shirts 
won't sell." and if he hooks that first 
drive, it won't be because he is a corpo- 
ration president. 


Now to the other question. Palmer's 
style of play. Surely it is the most ex- 
citing in the game's history, but it also 
has led to some astonishing defeats. One 
word can sum up most great golfers. 
Bobby Jones, concentrator; Walter Ha- 
gen. theatrical; Byron Nelson, precise; 
Sam Snead, rhythmical; Ben Hogan, 
methodical. The word for Palmer is bold. 
Me is the boldest of all players. The 
game has never seen one like him. I have 
joked with him that the epitaph on his 
tombstone ought to read: "Here lies 
Arnold Palmer. He went for the green." 

Boldness has characieri/cd Arnold's 
play since he was old enough to under- 
stand what his father meant when Dea- 
con told him, “Hit it hard." .Arnold has 


always believed that any shot was possi- 
ble if you could swing at the ball— and 
move it. Arnold's style is to try somi-- 
ihing. And. more often than not, that 
something has worked for him. 

Ironically. Arnold's steadfast belief 
that he can always escape from difficulty 
is sometimes responsible for his getting 
into it in the first place. He may hit 
shots into peculiar places- a cornlicld. 
a marsh, or inside a tree slump, as he 
did in the 1963 Open playoff at Brook- 
line- but this usually comes about be- 
cause he is attacking the course. The 
style that results in a 9 when he is lead- 
ing the Crosby on the last day and lets 
him hit four straight tcc shots out of 
bounds — a plaque marks that feat at the 
Rancho Park Municipal Golf Club in 
Los Angeles- is the same style that en- 
ables him 10 run off his strings of birdies 
and go for frequent eagles. 

The general effect of Arnold's game is 
melodrama. Mis golf is like the old Dodg- 
er days at Ebbets Eicld, where anything 
could happen, and this is one reason why 
he is so popular. The fans realize that 
what Palmer docs is not going to be rou- 
tine. that it is likely to be. in fact, thcater- 
in-the-round. 

An English writer, Peter Rvde, once 


... ON OTHER DAYS DRAMATICALLY DISPLAYS HIS MOODS OF THE MOMENT 



did a slory on Palmer called Portraii of 
an Af!firessi\e Golfer and in a single an- 
ecdote from the 1964 World Match Play 
tournament he captured much of what 
IS basic to Arnold's golf. '‘There have 
been more classic swings than his." said 
Ryde, "and there have been more relent- 
lessly accurate golfers than he; but was 
there ever a more disturbing opponent 
or one who responded so readily to ev- 
ery challenge?" Ryde then described a 
moment in Palmer's finals match against 
Neil Coles: "Palmer had become 2 up 
and he had behind him the exhilaration 
of a brilliant 3 at the 15th, one of the 
hardest holes on the course. That 16th 
is narrow, especially coming at the crisis 
of a match; it calls for a one-iron or a 
three-wood for anyone with the power 
to get up easily in two. Palmer had tak- 
en a one-iron there in. 1 think, every pre- 
vious round; for him it was the sensible 
club. When he was 2 up with three to 
play in the final, there was in all sanity 
no other club for him to take except the 
one-iron again. Palmer took his driver. 
He made two observations about that 
choice of club: one at the time to a star- 
tled companion was to the effect that 
to have taken a one-iron at that point 
would have seemed to himchickcn-hcarl- 
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left) in 1964 Open, in 1962 Open, winning 
the 1963 L.A. Open and in 1965 Masters. 


cd: the other, made later with the slight- 
est of twinkles in his eye. was simply that 
he wanted to see whether in that partic- 
ular situation he could drive straight. 
This attacking quality in his game is 
something absolutely special to him and 
genuine. . . . One has to be careful not 
to make sweeping generali/ations. and 
‘the greatest competitor' could easily be 
taken as such. Bui I should have no hesi- 
tation in naming Palmer the most ag- 
gressive player in the world." 

But where do you draw the line be- 
tween being aggressive and being fool- 
ish? The detractors of Palmer as a golf- 
er say that if he were less aggressive he 
would have won a lot more champion- 
ships; two more Masters and perhaps 
two U.S. Opens, to cite quick examples. 
I think the answer to them is simple. 
Were he less aggressive, he might never 
have won any championships. And 
there is considerable evidence to bear 
this out. 

The evidence comes from the man 
who does know, Arnold himself. Though 
.Arnold may be the epitome of boldness 
to his Army, he is as susceptible to self- 
doubt as any thinking man. The bad 
year of 1965— in which he won only one 
tournament — caused him to do a lot of 
thinking about his golf game. He be- 
gan to wonder, to himself, if he had for- 
gotten how to win, if the resolution that 
victory requires had somehow stolen 
away. "I began to think I was afraid to 
win," he told me not long ago on one 
of the few occasions when I have heard 
him get reflective about the inner work- 
ings of his game. "1 would get close, and 
my hands would begin to shake — don't 
let anybody ever tell you they don't get 
nervous out there and I just didn't 
think 1 could win, I seriously didn't know 
if I was ever going to win again." What 
he then began to do. to use Arnold's 
phrase— and it is a very good one— is 
"Hogan it." At the age of 35. bold, dar- 
ing, attacking Arnold I’almer decided 
he vvas going to become a smart golfer, 
fade a little shot in here, punch a little 
approach in there, keep it away from 
those trees by cutting a three-wood in- 
stead of banging a driver, going for the 
right corner of the green because that is 
the percentage play. If Hogan, the bril- 
liant strategist, could plot out every 
move around a course, why couldn't 
Palmer? Well, he couldn't, because the 
w hole concept was foreign to his nature. 


His golf game is distinctively his, and it 
is the only game Palmer will ever have. 

By late fall of 1965 Arnold was as un- 
sure of his golf as he has ever been in 
his life. He came home to Latrobc. he re- 
calls. and "1 knew 1966 had to be dif- 
ferent. Had to be. Every morning I 
would get out of bed and go downstairs 
and exercise: working on my strength. 
By the lime of the first tournament, the 
L.A. Open. I was never so determined 
to win. I felt 1 had to win." 

Arnold played tlic 1966 L.A, Open 
beautifully, going into the last round 
with a seven-shot lead, lint once again 
he started thinking, started trying to 
maneuver the ball, be cagey, be delicate, 
be smart. With four holes left he had 
lost six strokes of his lead. "1 finally 
stopped trying to Hogan the ball." he 
says. "Here I had it won. and was so 
damn afraid of losing I didn't know 
what to do. 1 just told myself. 'Play it 
your own way.' and I managed to win." 

When he won at Los Angeles he linal- 
ly had survived what had become a first- 
class case of final-round staggers, but it 
was not until late 1966 — the demoraliz- 
ing U.S- Open at Olympic behind him — 
that Arnold felt he had at last beaten his 
tendency to Hogan it. The apparent cure 
came at what proved to be a crucial 
tournament for him. the Houston Cham- 
pions International. There he took the 
lead on the last day. only to lose it to 
Gardner Dickinson by once more at- 
tempting to play two or three too-smarl 
shots early in the hack nine while think- 
ing about trying to protect his advantage. 

"1 have always been a big scoreboard 
watcher." he recalls. "But 1 have a new 
system now. I just look at the numbers 
on the board, not the names. I kind of 
cock my head so I can't see the names 
that go with them. I knew I was nine un- 
der par at this point that day at Hous- 
ton. I looked at a scoreboard and I saw 
my big red 9 at the lop. Then I started 
down the line and I didn't see any num- 
bers really close and I thought, ‘Every- 
thing's O.K-. even though 1 have just 
had a bogey.' Then, right at the bottom 

another red 9. 1 didn’t know it was 
Dickinson, I deliberately didn't look to 
see who it was. I just told myself then 
and there, ‘Never mind who it i.s and 
never mind being smart, Let’s hit hell 
out of the ball and beat him.' " 

A few minutes later, on the IKth hole. 
Palmer drilled a long iron right at a pin 
eonlinufd 
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that was tight behind a bunker on the 
right side — Palmer's bad side, since he 
normally moves the ball right to left. It 
was one of those hitch-up-thc*pants*and- 
bash-ihc-ball shots. It wasn't smart, it 
wasn't cozy, but it was a killer. Then he 
sank w hat may well be one of the critical 
putts of his career, a 12-footer for a 
birdie to beat Dickinson. 

To understand how important thc.sc 
1966 wins at Los Angeles and Houston 
were is to appreciate that Arnold is not 
just a golfing machine. What is more — 
win or lose — it has now been proved 
that he has to be an aggressive golfer. 
Regardless of what his critics say, he 
has no choice. 

One result of his attitude toward the 
gunve has beerv the legendary PaltYvcr 
finish, and note that at this point 1 say 
“finish," not "charge.” In two tourna- 
ments. the Masters and tlie Open, Palm- 
er has provided more spectacular liap- 
penings than all of the golfers who have 
gone before him. Just think about his 
performances at Augusta: knowing the 
embedded-ball rule leads to his 1958 
win: in 1959 he takes a triple bogey on 
the 12th hole, just enough to let Art Wail 
beat him when Wall birdies five of the 
last six holes; in I960 he birdies the 
last two holes to beat Ken Venturi by a 
stroke; in 1961 he needs a par for a win 
on 18 and takes that incredible double 
bogey out of the bunker to lose to Play- 
er; in 1962 he fritters away a last-day 
lead until he needs two birdies on the 
final three holes to tie. sinks a wedge on 
16, birdies 17 and then wins the playoff 
the next day after being three strokes 
behind at the turn. 

Lnough? How about the L.S. Open? 
A stretch of six birdies in seven holes 
and the best finish in Open history to 
win at Cherry Hills in 1960; three-putt- 
ing 10 times in 1962 at Oakmoni, in- 
cluding once from eight feet just after 
he took the lead, and finally losing a 
playoff to Nicklaus (this, in Arnold's 
opinion, vvas the best Open he ever 
played): hitting a ball into that tree 
stump while losing in a playoflTat Brook- 
line in 1963. And then — ah. yes — 1966 
at Olympic Country Club in San Fran- 
cisco, the most shocking finish in the 
history of golf. 

Arnold has never talked, publicly 
and in detail, about what happened on 
that last nine at Olympic, but he ex- 
plained it to me a week after the tourna- 


ment. I think his assessment is an accu- 
rate one. and it says a great deal about 
how )jc plays the game. 

If ever a tournament belonged to an 
individual, the 1966 Open belonged to 
Arnold. He defeated the course thor- 
oughly- and the licl J behind him even 
more thoroughly. Many uncomplimen- 
tary things have been said and written 
about his collapse at Olympic, not the 
least of which v^as the contention that 
he nevervvasall that good underpressure, 
that his come-from-behind w ins in the 
1960 Masters and Open had led the press 
to formulate a myth of Palmer as a 
"charger," when in reality he was an or- 
dinary fini.'herat best. “W e arc all charg- 
ers out there,” Ken Venturi once said in 
attacking the notion that there was any- 
thing special about Palmer. (I became 
intrigued with this thought. Was the 
' 'charge" a my th? So I did some research, 
and it showed that Palmer is indeed an 
excellent last-round player. His average 
last-round score is 69.88. compared to 
his average score per round of 70.57.) 
The theory was also advanced that Ar- 
nold was paying too much attention to 
breaking Hogan's Open scoring record 
of 276 and not enough to winning the 
championship. To a degree this is true 
enough. Arnold was conscious of Ho- 
gan's record at one point, but that con- 
sideration had left his mind before he hit 
the shot that really cost him the 1966 
Open, 

In order to explain the key shot and 
how and w hy Arnold hit it the way he did, 
I will have to go back. Palmer, paired 
with Casper, went to the 10th tee w ith a 
seven-stroke load on Bill, his nearest pur- 
suer. He vividly remembers Casper's re- 
mark as they were walking down the 
10th fairway together: "I'm going to 
really have to go to finish second." Ar- 
nold told him; “Don't worry. Bill, you'll 
finish second." 

Unfortunately. Arnold has long had a 
tendency , a dangerous one, to get into 
a frame of mind during a tournament 
that can almost be described as boredom. 
He relishes a challenge so much that 
when there docs not seem to be one his 
play will get spotty or he will create a 
situation to work himself out of. I well 
remember, forexample. that when Arnold 
was leading the British Open at Troon in 
1962 by five strokes through the third 
round. Winnie, his wife, asked, “W'hat 
can Arnic play for this afternoon? He has 


to have something extra to play for, be- 
cause the tournament is practically 
over." A newspaperman told her, "He 
can play for the British Open, that’s 
what.” 

After Casper's remark on 10 there 
was no challenge left for Palmer at 
Olympic except Hogan's record. The 
field was beaten. And he had certainly 
proved that he could handle the course. 
By far the most testing part of Olympic 
is a stretch of four early holes, the 2nd 
through the 5th. Arnold geared all of 
his pretournament thinking toward these 
holes, and he played them magnificently. 
In the last three days, counting the play- 
off. he shot Olympic's front nine in 34- 
32-33— which was six under par. But he 
played the back nine in 36-39-40. On 
this nine he lost 13 strokes to Casper in 
three days. 

By the time Casper and Palmer reached 
the 15th tec on Sunday. Casper had re- 
duced Palmer's lead to five strokes, but 
there still seemed no cause for concern. 
Now, on this short par-3, Arnold hit a 
shot that many critics feet cost him the 
championship. In an effort to birdie the 
hole — yes, Hogan's record was the rea- 
son— Arnold went for the pin. which 
was placed uncomfortably near a bunker 
on the right. The shot vvas a good one. 
Had it landed an inch or so to the left it 
would have kicked in toward the flag 
and Slopped close to the cup. But it went 
into the bunker. Ho exploded very well, 
leaving himself an eight-fooler for a par. 
Then Casper, who was about 20 feet 
from the pin. rolled in a birdie, and when 
Arnold missed his putt his lead was dow n 
to three strokes. 

“For the first time." Arnold said later, 
“it daw ned on me that Bill had a chance. 
But I thought it was a remote chance, 
because the 16th is a long par-5 that he 
could not reach in two. and the I7ih is 
a long 4 that we could both bogey. Only 
the I8lh was a good birdie chance for 
him. 1 thought that he would have to 
play three under on those three holes to 
have any chance for a tic." 

To know why Arnold hit the terrible 
tee shot that he did on 16— the shot 
that truly ruined him— you have only to 
bear in mind the fine points of the Palmer 
psychology. I will let him explain it: 

“Every time 1 have ever been in a 
truly light spot before, 1 have tried to 
play the way I know best, to be aggres- 
sive, to go back to my natural game. I've 
eontinurd 
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had 10 say. ‘Play Palmer. Your way is 
best for you.' On the 16th tec at Olympic 
I tried to go back to a shot 1 have hit a 
thousand times, a hard, controlled hook. 
I was aware that 1 had been hitting my 
drives straight, sometimes even with a 
slight fade, all during the week. It was 
some of the best driving 1 have ever done. 
But in this situation I did not want to 
hit a fade. I wanted a long hook. After 
all, the fairway doglegs to the left. It 
was a perfect hole for w hat I consider my 
clutch shot.” 

The big thing, though, was that Ar- 
nold could not tolerate the idea of play- 
ing the hole really safely, ‘i knew.” he 
says, "that I could always just bump the 
ball down (he fairway a couple of times 
with a one-iron, knock it on the green, 
take a par and the game is over. 1 knew 
it. and that's what perhaps a Casper, or 
maybe a lot of smart golfers, might have 
done. Casper, in fact, hwj just playing it 
safe. And that is what really got me. Here 
is a guy trying to catch me, and he was 
the one playing safe. 1 said to myself, 
‘There is no way that man can beat me.' 
And I sure wasn't going to let it be said, 
‘There goes Palmer using a one-iron to be 
safe with a three-stroke lead.' Wouldn't 
that be a ridiculous sight? I would rather 
lose." in short. Arnold was trapped by 
his own public image and his own private 
confidence. Many athletes might have 
felt there was a choice about whether or 
not to play with unusual prudence in 
this situation, but for Arnold there was 


Total winnings: $895,702 
Official winnings; $786,450 
Number of starts; 326 
Winnings per start: $2,748 
Avemgc finish, excluding 25 
incomplete events: 13th 
Average 72-holc score: 284 
Victories 

U.S. lour; 49 Foreign; 12 


no choice. It was not his character to run 
out the clock, and it never will be. A man 
must do what he must do, and if it costs 
an Open now and then, well, there will 
be other Opens. 

So Arnold went to his driver and tried 
to hit his clutch shot, the one that was 
perfect in the circumstances, the long, 
hard hook. What happened was simple. 
He had been hitting so straight with his 
driver all week — in part because Olympic 
is a fader's course — that when he ad- 
justed his swing for the hook he over- 
compensated. The result was a horrible 
pull into the evergreens that line the left 
side of the 16th fairway. A gamble to 
get a recovery shot into the air out of 
high grass failed, but he eventually sal- 
vaged a good bogey, thanks to a superb 
bunker shot and one putt. Meanwhile 
Casper, right down the middle all the 
way, rolled in an extraordinary putt fora 
birdie, and the margin was down to one. 
On 1 7 Arnold hooked his second straight 
drive, again going to his "clutch shot," 
and his lead was gone. Casper had per- 
severed, as is his fashion, and Arnold was 
headed for an unforgettable defeat— in 
his fashion. 

The press termed Arnold's blowup a 
milestone in his career. It w-as written 
everywhere that he was through as a 
dominant figure in the game, that Nick- 
laus was the king for sure and that 
the touring pros would never again be 
"afraid" of poor old Arnold. It was also 
said, very rightfully, that it would be 


Second-place finishes: 35 

Best 18 holes: 62 in the 1966 L.A. Open 

Best last round: 65 in four events 

Lowest 72-holc score: 64-67-64-70 — 265 in 
the 1 955 Canadian Open, his first pro win 

Biggest victory margin: 12 strokes in the 
1962 Phoenix Open 

Most consecutive birdies: seven in third 
round of the 1 966 Los Angeles Open 


interesting to watch Palmer for the rest 
of the year to sec how he would react to 
this shocking loss. 

Arnold did little worthy of watching 
until October, but then he made a trip 
to Australia and some things began to 
happen, though at first they did not 
attract much attention. He won the 
Australian Open by a big margin (five 
strokes) against a good field, lost a sud- 
den-death playoff in the Dunlop Inter- 
national at Sydney and then went up to 
Tokyo to team with Nicklaus and win 
the Canada Cup. 

In the airplane coming back from Ja- 
pan there occurred one of those casual 
conversations that takes on a curious 
relevance later. Nicklaus was In a stretch 
drive with Casper for the 1966 official 
money-winner's title. Jack had figured 
out that if he could win the next tourna- 
ment. the Houston Champions, he could 
beat out Casper. He said he fell good, and 
there was not any reason he shouldn't 
win at Houston, and that he was going 
to and would overtake Casper, Arnold 
smiled and nodded, but when Jack con- 
tinued on the subject, Arnold finally 
said, ‘'Listen. Jack, /just might beat you 
both at Houston.” 

As I said earlier, Arnold did win at 
Houston with that birdie putt on 18 
(Nicklaus and Casper tied for 19th), and 
then Arnold and Jack paired up to win 
the PGA National Team Championship, 
as Arnold birdied the last three holes. 
This gave I’almcr the biggest money- 
winning year in golf history (counting 
purses that the PGA lists as “unoffi- 
cial'’), a total of S154,692. It also en- 
abled him to end 1966 with great con- 
fidence in spite of the calamity at Olym- 
pic. He started 1967 by leading the Cros- 
by with five holes to play before finishing 
third; he won at Los Angeles, played an 
indifferent Bob Hope Classic and then 
won at Tucson. This meant that since 
starting his trip to Australia he had six 
wins and a tic for first in nine events, 
a phenomenal performance under mod- 
ern competitive conditions. As 1 look 
back, I cannot begin to count the number 
of times the doomsday prophets have 
announced that Palmer is through. But 
today, in my opinion, he is playing the 
finest golf of his career. 

Arnold Palmer is one to remember, 
one of a kind. This is why the Army 
gathers every time he tees off; this is why 
it throngs after him, regardless of his 
score — and always will. eno 


SOME INCIDENTALS 

Of the 1,247 rounds Palmer has played on the U.S. tour, 437 have been in the 60s. He 
has been involved in 23 playoffs, more than any other pro golfer in history, and has won 
13 of (hem. Through 1963 his playoff record was 12 and 5. Since then it has been 1 and 5. 
On the PGA lour he has finished first or second 24.5Vt of the lime. In his 326 PGA events 
he has placed 122 times in the lop five and 1 80 times in the top 10. In round figures, he has 
won one of every six events he started in and has been in the lop five in one of every three. 
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The tuckaway fifth that 
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Now you can take Old Crow wherever you go. In the 
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Pick a color... any color. Munsingwear’s 
got it! 18 pros show all the ways a man can 
go GRAND SLAM’ in FORTREL'and cotton. 

Enter swinging: The biggest collection of Grand Slam 
colors ever to liven the sporting scene. One for every 
hole on the course if you can't make up your mind. Colors 
to mix.. .colors to take "straight”.. .colors to style-up 
and stretch your wardrobe. 

More comfort, too: You can thank 240 golf pros for 
designing America's most popular golf shirt. The patented 
action-arm gusset gives you more freedom. 2 inches of 
extra length prevents bunching or pulling out. Your choice 
of new machine-washable knits that won’t shrink out 
of fit. Like MCF fabric, for instance, Munsingwear's exclusive 
combination of Fortrel polyester and combed cotton. 

Color up your life— go Grand Slam. A penguin on your 
pocket puts you way ahead of the game! 

At better sportswear departments everywhere. 

•Celanese T.M. 

How well do you know your pros? 

Match up the numbers with the names. Answers next to "19th Hole" section. 


Billy Cisper 

Al Geiherger 

Muon Rudolph 

Chsrlio SiKord 

Dow Finsleiwald 

Bob Gotlby 

Bobby NKhols 

Dole DoujlMS 

Dan Sik«$ 

Dudley Wysonf 

Daan Ralram 

Al Baldini 

Ftank Beard 

Don January 

Temniy jKobo 

George Ateher 

Jatk Rule 

Rej Bailer 


1. Green Slulf 

2. Beach Tan 

3. Forever Amber 

4. Sparkling Burgundy 

5. Downright Blue 

6. Orange Ole 

7. Red Hot Red 
S. Midas Gold 
9. Go Go Green 

)0. Way Out While 
I). Patrol Navy 

12. Blue Smoke 

13. Corn Tassel 

14. Fairway Green 

15. Martini Olive 

16. Hoi Chill 

17. Cool Blue 
16. Bat Black 



Play it cool with Munsingwear& Fortrel 
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The New Super Sports 

WIDE OVAL TIRE 




Built wide like a race tire. To grip better. 
Corner easier. Run cooler. Stop quicker. 

U s not what wc get out of racing. It's what you get 
The new Super Sports Wide Oval tire. Safest tire we've 
ever built. Actually developed out of our racing research. 
It's a passenger-car tire, but built wide. Nearly two inches 
wider than your present tire. To start faster, Corner easier. 
Run cooler. Stop quicker. 25% quicker. 

It even takes less horsepower to move than ordinary tires. 
The new 1967 high-performance cars are on Firestone 
Wide Oval tires. You can get them for your present car at 
any Firestone Dealer or Store, 

The Super Sports Wide Oval. Another first in tire safety 
engineering— from Firestone. w.iie Ov»i-Firf»wfie tm 
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to kill the man bantling it. A small bird 
looks surprised that it hasn't been killed, 
but a crow demands to see his lawyer. 

■‘Last year I banded i 1 7." said (lerald 
lams, the conservation department biol- 
ogist at Fort Cobb t-ake." There were a 
lot of damp, foggy nights, and you could 
sneak in and grab them olT the low 
branches. This year it's been so dry. every 
step makes so much noise they can bear 
you coming. Ry the time you get to a 
tree, they're gone."' 

1 ora time lams used a dip net. with a 
long pole allixed to it. He would crouch 
in the thickets and swing the net when 
he saw a likely-looking bird. This year 
there were so many more crows than 
usual that all the trees in the roost were 
filled every night and the overflow rested 
on the ground, lams switched to a can- 
non net. which catapults and covers an 
area 40 by 60 feet. The cannon was a 
banging success. In just one shot he cap- 
tured and banded 387 birds. 

One cold morning 1 went out with 
lams to watch the crows wake up. The 
sky was cloudless to the horizon, and 
the fresh air was motionless. Fort Cobb 
Lake is a beautiful, secluded body of 
light-blue water, brimming up between 
low hills. The lake provided a shining 
patch of light in the semidarkness, 
against which the crows on the trees 
were plainly seen; otherwise they could 
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‘Garrick!’ says the crow, and 
also ‘Bah! Humbug!’ 


C rows hale to get up in the morning. 

1 hc> like to perch near the top of 
a small tree with lots of other crows 
around, and stay tliere. There are 10 mil- 
lion crows now spending the nights at a 
roost near Fort Cobb Lake in the Okla- 
homa peanut country — more crv>ws than 
have ever been sighted in one place be- 
fore — and when the sky begins to grow 
light you can sec the ones in the nearest 
trees stirring grumpily. They shift their 
weight from side to side (ike parrots in a 
cage, and scrouge down like a man pull- 
ing the blankets over his head, 

,At the same time they make a peculiar 
early-morning crow sound indicating ut- 
ter disgust with the world, Louis-Fcr- 
dinand Celine never expressed such dis- 
like for the human lot as these half- 
awakened crows e.xprcss for the destiny 
of Conidoe conus. Samuel Rhoads, the 
first American ornilhok'gist to make a 
study of crow roosts, w rote in The Amci - 
icau NaiuniHsf 80 years ago that a 
crow waking up makes a squaw k ’‘which 
sounds something like 'garrick.' '* So it 
docs, but it also sounds like huh! hum- 
bug! yeah? yeah! yeah! caw! caw! caw! 
and other morose sentiments. 

At Fort Cobb Lake, when the first 
crows conic out of the densely packed 
trees they fly sleepily a few feet and then 
perch on a fence, or even land on the 
ground, yawning and yakking and gar- 
ricking and cawing and evidently curs- 
ing the Joudmoiiilied warblers that are 
happily greeting the new day in the brush 
around them. 

And anyway, what incentive docs a 
crow have to gel up early? The U.S. Ciov- 
ernmeni protects the white-capped nod- 
dy. the boat-tailed grackleand more than 
600 enher birds, but you can shoot a 
crow in Oklahoma or anyplace else any 
time you want to. Last year in that 
slate 1 6.524 hunters killed 446, 1 48 crow s. 
Sometimes around Fort Cobb Lake the 
sound of guntire is constant. True, the 
crow shooters miss many more crviws 


than they hit. But crowsarc so nervously 
constituted that the sound puts them 
under a constant strain; even a loud noise 
that resembles a shotgun will send an 
entire flock flying to another peanut 
field. Then there are carbide guns, which 
are used to keep crows away while the 
peanuts arc harvested. These are con- 
traptions in which drops of water fall on 
carbide and. at 40-sccond intervals, cre- 
ate terrific explosions. .And now pro- 
pane- and buiane-gas guns have been de- 
veloped. creating the same sound and 
unnerving the crows even more. 

Even less to the crows' liking is the 
three-year research project into their be- 
havior that is now under way at Fort 
Cobb lake, the first of its kind any- 
where. If there is one thing a crow hates 
more than being shot at it is being caught 
by the legs while sleeping on its roost. 
A hawk being banded looks like it wants 
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Secret Weapon! 


Tired of being a cheerful loser? Of being shamed by 
suntanned, sinewy types? Don’t you agree that tennis 
needs a handicapping system ... an "equalizer?” 
Pennsylvania has it for you. A devilishly potent, 
illustrated booklet of sly stratagems which brainwash 
your opponent to play YOUR way. Ask for it. free, 
when you purchase your next can of Pennsylvania 
Centre Court tennis balls. Or write Pennsylvania, P.O. 
Box 951, Akron. Ohio 44309, enclosing 10 ^ to cover_ 
mailing. 




The pennsiftvania Centre Court'Advantage 

As a surgeon scorns a blunt scalpel, so should you 
spurn inferior tennis equipment! Play Centre Court 
and be sure. Take the Centre Court ball . . . power- 
packed and predictable. Swing the Centre Court 
racket. Feel your arm become a coiled spring as it 
responds to Centre Court precision balance, 
whiplash resilience. You'll find the Centre Court 
team wherever quality sporting goods are sold. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 


NATURE fontiniiffi 


hardly have been distinguished. A skunk 
came out of the brush and crossed a 
cleared space in front of the blind. Half 
a do/cn early-rising crows made perfunc- 
tory passes at the skunk. They dropped 
down from one side or the other afier- 
nately, swooping just over the skunk’s 
back, but it did not seem to be alarmed, 
and they appeared to be merely going 
through the motions. 

Individually the crows niuttering be- 
fore daylight would not make much 
noise. But when you get 10 million birds 
all making a low-voiced complaint you 
can hear them two miles away. When 
the sky in the east was the color of old 
ivory the crows came boiling above the 
tree lops in gigantic waves. The sky be- 
came dark, with patches of light shutter- 
ing as the birds wheeled and gyrated and 
climbed higher and new flights rose aft- 
er them. The sounds began mountingloa 
roar, a mixture of exultant cawings and 
veilings, like 1 0 million spectators cheer- 
ing continuous touchdowns. The crows 
twisted and turned and crisscrossed each 
other's path, so closely it seemed they 
touched. The sound died away and then 
rose in another wave, louder than the 
last, every bird in the roost climbing 
into the air and singing some crow ver- 
sion of Oh. H'/uit a Bi-oiiri/iil Mornhi' 
before they set out to steal some farmer's 
peanuts. They were wide awake at last. 

Crows have been coming into central 
Oklahoma since the land was cleared, 
but there has never been anything like 
the Fort Cobb Lake roost before. The in- 
creasing crow population of Oklahoma 
lirst appeared in ornilhologicul refer- 
ence works in 1 926. when the pecan grow- 
ers of Verden, a few’ miles southeast of 
Cobb Creek, dynamited a roost and 
killed 1 1.000 crows. That was considered 
a lot at the time, and it was reported that 
one roost was believed to hold as many 
as 100.000 birds, Cobb Creek is right on 
the edge of the Dust Bowl that Steinbeck 
pictured in Grapes vj Wraili. and during 
the Depression the crow population, un- 
discouraged by dynamite, became the 
final hardship for a lot of farmers. They 
watched their crops being eaten up. and 
they cleared out. The great boost to the 
farmers — and to the crows — came when 
peanuts were planted as an experiment 
around 193S. Crows think peanuts are 
the greatest improvement since the dis- 
covery of wings. They get to Cobb Creek 
from the north in time for the peanut 
harvest and leave in the spring just be- 

eomixuHl 
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Rugged steel frame. Steering column designed 


price: tTIM EmI Cout POE plu« eptienel extrti, eUte and/or local taxe*. SCCA*appreved compotllion equipment available. Look for your ne aree t 
I the Yellow Pagee. Available In Canada and aleo for everaeae delivery. Standard-Triumph Meter Company, Ine., Ill Qalway Place, Teaneck, New Jereey <77060. 


Boomi 


WUd bttims. 


The Triumph Spitfire Mk2 is built for people who 
still get a kick out of driving. 

People who demand a red-hot sports car with in- 


to collapse upon impact. And all-around vision. 

(A few reasons the Spitfire Mk2 was voted "Best 
GT-sports car under $2500” by Car and Driver 


stant response. Sharp cornering. Swerve-free brak- readers for the second straight year.) 


ing. (It’s English muscle embraced in Italian beauty.) 


You won’t have any kicks about the Triumph 


Trinnqdi 
Spitfire Hka 


NATURE continued 


a most pleasant experience 



English 

leathei 


aftershave... 
after shower... 
after hours... 

...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN S LOTION, 
packaged in redwood. S2.00. $3.50, 
$6.50. $10.00. 

Be sure your "fragrance wardrobe" 
includes ENGLISH LEATHER*. ..it’sthe 
one you'll reach lor again and again. 


A complete line of men's toiletries including... 
...the SHAMPOO. $1.50 ...the HAIR DRESSING, $1.50 
GIFT SETS in authentic redwood boxes, 

$3.00 to $10.00 

<DMEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, N.J. 



fore the farmers prepare the ground for 
planting. During their sojourn they go 
over the fields, picking up the peanuts 
that have been left behind. However, 
they can expect to be shot at on the way 
to and from their feasting. The Depart- 
ment of Wildlife Conservation calcu- 
lates that during the six months the 
crows last wintered in this area hunters 
shot 723,OOOshotgun shells around there, 
without materially affecting the crow 
population. 

You can get a sharp sign of the mass 
intelligence of Fort Cobb Lake crows by 
watching them come into the roost at 
night. The lake was formed six years ago 
by an earth dam that backed up the wa- 
ter seven miles. Inlets and crevices give 
the mile-wide lake a saw-tooth shore- 
line. Near the north end of the lake, 
where one of these inlets reaches back 
two miles, the crows make their roost 
on a jagged point of land. The lake 
gives them protection on two sides, the 
inlet gives them protection on another. 
On the remaining side the only ap- 
proach is through an almost impene- 
trable growth of blackjack. Napoleon 
could not have picked cut a belter de- 
fensive location. 

Coming in to roost, the crows make no 
such display as they make in leaving. 
Half an hour before sunset there is not 
a crow in sight. Then a few scouts fly 
over the roost. About two miles from 
the roost, radiating out like the spokes 
of a wheel, the crows assemble at staging 
points in the fields. Just at sunset they 
stream in over the trees in long wavering 
lines, very fast and nearly silent. If a hard 
wind is at their backs they swoop along 
with it in swaying motions that suggest 
ice skating. As they drop out of the sky 
you cannot sec them landing on the 
trees, but you can see the top branches 
getting bigger, until they look like girders 
for a building. 

Nor can you sec the ones that arrive 
late, find the no-vacancy sign up and 
sleep on the ground. But they are there. 
The night after Gerald lams shot his 
cannon net and got his big haul, he went 
back and found that there was a vacant 
space all around his blind deep in the 
roost. You could crouch down in the 
sand there, look up and see crows ev- 
erywhere except overhead. Regardless 
of what the behavior tests indicate on 
crow intelligence, the crows in the Fort 
Cobb Lake roost look like the world’s 
least threatened species. end 
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When he was 9 years old, J. B. Burkett made his first golf club from the root of a Tennessee 
dogwood tree. 

Forty-six years later, he feels he's designed the finest golf club ever made. 

The First Flight Golden Eagle. 



Back in 1850, JB’s great-grand- 
father, Jack Burkett, came to the 
United States from Scotland. He 
was a maker of golf clubs, and 
turned out what many people felt 
were the finest hand made sticks of 
that era. JB's grandfather, and 
father also made golf clubs, And as 
a child, JB used to go with grand- 
paw deep into the Tennessee hills 
to get the strong hickory needed in 
making the shafts. 

So when it comes to designing and 
putting a golf club together, there 
aren’t too many people more eru- 
dite than old JB Burkett. He had 
been Master Clubmaker at First 
Flight for ever so many years when 
heforged theswingweight principle 
of golf club design, which is now 
attempted by every major manufac- 
turer in the game today. And now 
JB’s come up with another secret in 
club making that is just as revolu- 
tionary, and will improve your game 
just as much. It has to do with the 
sole, or bottom part of the club. 


The sole of the new '67 Golden 
Eagle irons are round and flanged. 
Just enough. After all, a five iron 
shouldn't have a flange I ike a wedge. 
But each Golden Eagle iron is con- 
toured with the exact degree of loft 
so the club won 't dig or cut Into the 
turf. It bounces, or rolls off it. Get- 
ting the ball up from any tight lie. 
All you have to do is swing the club. 
Guide it, don’t force it, and you'll 
have the long, accurate, controlled 
iron game you’ve always wanted. 
Your pro should already have the 
new '67 First Flight Golden Eagle 
and Golden Arrow irons in stock. 
Pick one up. Take a few swings with 
it. How do our new Golf Pride grips 
feel? If you’d like a thinner orthicker 
grip, we’ll give it to you. Ask your 


pro which particular shaft and swing 
weight he thinks is best for your 
game, And JB Burkett will see that 
your clubs are made to your speci- 
fications, And in case you're won- 
dering about JB's ability to swing a 
golf club, he once started a round 
eagle, birdie, hole-in-one, eagle. 
And guess what clubs he was 
playing? 

First Flight t>~ 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Custom built woods and irons, steel- 
center golf balls and Hot-Z golf bags. 
At pro shops only. 






SOURBOf' 


in famous clubs around the world 


Nothing else quiic ineasi 


Walker’s DeLuxe Bourbon 


THE ELEGANT 8 YEAR OLD 
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BASEBALL //l^az-A- Mulvoy 


C 'mon. hop on and let's go.” said 
Paul Richards, and he drove off in 
a golf carl toward one of the Atlanta 
Braves' practice fields at their training 
base in West Palm Beach, Fla. Rich- 
ards dropped Relief Pitcher Jay Ritchie 
at a pitching mound and then turned and 
steered the white cart toward another 
mound where left-hander Dick Kelley 
was alternately throwing batting-prac- 
tice pitches and attempting amazingly 
deceptive pickolT throws to first ba.se. 

'That's it: now you've got that mo- 
tion down pretty good," said Richards. 
"Keep working at it. but now do it only 
about one in five." 

Bob Turley, the former Yankee pitch- 
er who is helping the Braves in spring 
training, came over. "Paul." he said, 
"when Wade Blasingame was pitching 
today I could call almost every pitch he 
threw. He uses one of those open- 
webbed gloves, and you can see how he 
holds the ball when he winds up." 

Richards nodded and said. "Hop on 
the cart, and we'll go get him straight- 
ened out right away." On the way they 
stopped at another practice mound 
where Tony Cloninger, who won only 
14 games last year after winning 24 in 
1965, was throwing. Richards studied 
Cloningcr's form for a minute and then 
said to the right-hander. "Throw the 
slipper." Cloninger threw the slip pilch 
that Richards has taught him. "Speed 
up your motion." Richards said. "When 
you're wild, you're w ild high." 

Richards moved on to see Blasingame 
and then got in his cart again and drove 
to the on-deck circle near the main dia- 
mond, where Manager Billy Hitchctxrk 
was directing a workout, lie seemed to 
shiver when First Baseman Felipe Alou 
fielded a ground ball and made a dipsy- 
doodle, -sidearmed Hip to Pitcher Julio 
Navarro, who one-handed the ball as 
he covered first base. "Fundamentals, 
fundamentals." said Richards. "One 
hand, you sec that? And did you see that 
throw? Thai's what loses ball games." 

The workout was almost finished, and 
some of the hitters were studying the 
video tape of their baiting swings that 
had been taken earlier that morning. 
"Where's Woody?" Richards asked. 
Woody Woodward, the Braves second 
baseman, came out of the dugout, and 
Richards told him to jump on the cart. 
He drove the young infielder out beyond 
left field for a private conversation. He 
told him that he would have to start 


charging slow-hit grounders, Woodward 
has a habit of waiting for the ball to 
come to him. which at times has meant 
an extra hit — and maybe even a ball 
game — for the opposing team. 

Now [he morning was over. Richards 
would spend perhaps an hour or so com- 
pleting some paper work and then may- 
be go over to Seminole to putt a few or 
even to play nine holes. And at night he 
probably would have dinner at Chesler's 
in Palm Beach, most likely with Luman 
Harris and Clint Courtney, two of the 
faces that always seem to be where Rich- 
ards is— Chicago, Baltimore, Houston 
or Atlanta. 

This is the first year that Richards has 
been with the Braves at spring training. 
He joined the Atlanta organization last 
June and during the winter replaced 
John Mcllale as vice-president in charge 
of baseball operations when McHalc 
moved up to the commissioner's office. 
Although he has a corporate title. Rich- 
ards is, in effect, the general manager. 

The Braves present a new type of team 
for Richards. At Chicago he survived 
with superb pitching, an adequate de- 
fense and hitters like Ferris Fain and 
Nellie Fox. At Baltimore he had to de- 
velop young pitchers, but he did it so 
clfectivcly that in I960 he had the Ori- 
oles. most of whom were not even of 
shaving age. fighting the Yankees for 
the pennant. 

Then he went to Houston where he 
was in charge w hen the club signed play- 
ers like Joe Morgan, Rusty Staub. Sonny 
Jackson and Larry Dierker. When Judge 
Roy Hofheinz won the power struggle 
with Boh Smith in 1965 he left the or- 
ganization. Not even Texas was big 
enough for two men like Richards and 
Hofheinz when it came to running the 
same major league team. 

Wherever he is, Richards must be the 
boss, the man to whom other people in 
the organization answer. And he wants 
his own men— people like Courtney and 
Harris and Harry Dorish— working with 
him. even if they are not always liked by 
some of their assiKtialcs. "They do a cer- 
tain job for me." Richards says, "and 
that's all I care about. It is not a case 
of blind loyalty." 

Courtney, who is called "Scrap Iron" 
or just plain "Scraps." was with Rich- 
ards one night at Chesler's when Rich- 
ards looked across the table at him and 
said. "Scraps here wants to be a manager 
or a general manager in the big leagues." 


Things are 
different 
in Atianta 

Paul Richards is in charge now, 
and the Braves seem to love it 

Courtney nodded and said. "Yeah. Rich- 
ards. I've been going to .school under 
vou a long time now. I'll be ready one 
of these days." 

Richards thought for a minute and 
then he said. "Well. Scraps, how would 
you handle a guy like — ?" He named a 
player, not one of the Braves, who is 
supposed to regard himself as much 
more important than his manager. 

"Richards, he wouldn't run my club." 

"O.K.. but what would you do with 
him?" Richards asked. 

"I'd call him in my office. Richards, 
and we'd get everything all straightened 
out. one way or another." said Courtney. 

"You've always got to be right, you 
know. Scraps. You can't go around tak- 
ing other people's word for things." 

"Yeah, Richards. 1 know. You gotta 





RICHARDS, 58. EYES A NEW CHALLENGE 
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Zenith’s amazing 
new vest 
pocket radio- 
miniature size, 
mighty 
performance 


Zenith's all-new solid-stale porlable weighs 7 
ounces, slips easily into a man’s vest pocket or 
lady’s cosmetic case. And for its miniature size 
and price, it’s unexcelled in lone quality and 
big-radio reception! 8 transistors- Operates on 
just 2 mercury ceils. Complete with vinyl wrist 
strap, earphone attachment and batteries in 
handsome gift box. See the Zenith Royal 20-C - 
only Sl6.95*-at your Zenith dealer’s now, 


1‘dorf ihc ihimr goes oil 



Jack Purcell 
The tennis man's 
tennis shoe. 

You're looking at Ihe shoes 
that set the standard since 
Year One. Now the Jack 
Purcell gives you a new 
winning edgeonanykindof 
court— three different soles 
designed for clay or grass 
or hard surfaces. What- 
ever you play, you'll get 
the famous Posture Foun- 
dation wodge to help take 
the strain off your legs, 
and out of your game. And 
you get faultless construc- 
tion and supreme comfort 
to match. No wonder this 
is the most copied court— 
and casual— shoe made. 

Never mind the imitators. 
Remember, class always 
tells with Jack Purcell s. 
Tell for yourself at your 
kind of shoe dealer. 


by B.F.Goodrich 


BASEBALL •uminiieil 

be right till the lime— just like you." 
Richards, a slight smile on his tunned 
fiicc. began to order dinner. 

Richards is the boss in Atlanta, and 
the decisive way he runs the club is a 
refreshing change for the Braves players, 
the majority of whom suffered through 
Bobby Bragan and his novelties the last 
four years. Things arc different this 
spring, The players talk about the con- 
trolled workouts, where they are doing 
something every minute. They talk about 
the set lineup every game. They talk 
about attitude. "This is the best camp 
we've had since I've been with the club." 
says JiK* Torre, the catcher. "Now Billy 
Hitchcock or Paul will come up and give 
you a little pat on the back every so 
often. I don't care what some people 
think, you really don't know luiw much 
ballplayers like something like that. 

"I’aul told me the other day tliai he'll 
be getting together with me and Cienc 
Oliver (the Braves' other catcher] pretty 
soon so that wc can discuss some of the 
things he'd like us to do this year. The 
man is a teacher, and he can spot the 
little things. You see Cloningcr now and 
you kiiiiM he will be a better pitcher. You 
look at I.emasier or Blasingame, and 
you knoiv that what they are doing is 
dilTercnt from what they did last year, 
w hen they did not win. Or take us catch- 
ers. The other day a rookie didn't come 
up with a throw down in the dirt. Paul 
had Courtney take all of us out for about 
25 minutes and he threw- all kinds of 
wild pitches at us from a distance of 
about 20 feet. The man has a purpose 
about him. It has to help us this year." 

The Braves, of course, do need help. 
They always seem to lead the National 
League in home runs, and they always 
seem to be near the top in team batting. 
Bui their defense — pitching and lidd- 
ing — has been ordinary. The pitching is 
being worked on. and Hitchcock and 
Richards think that their infield will be 
vastly improved now that four players 
— Alou. Woodward. Denis Menkc and 
Cletc Boyer -will play regularly. 

"We could win the pennant, sure." 
said Richards, though he tempered his 
optimism with "ifs." Then he added. 
"But even with the ifs. you have to de- 
pend upon the inferiority of the other 
teams. What if those other teams don't 
show inferiority?" Leaving that argu- 
ment behind him, he rode off in his 
golf carl in search of another player 

to help. END 
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You’ve fixed up your home so it’s pretty as a picture. 
But, if anything happened to you, 
one thing might spoil its looks. 


A “for sale” sign. 



Prudential understands how much you don't want to take chances. ^ money coming to pay the landlord, 
of yourself you've put into your home. And you don't have to. You ij Month after month. Year after 
So you can’t imagine your family not can make sure the money is year. 

being in it and enjoying it. there to keep your home in the common-sense insurance at common- 

But it could happen. If you leave family— mortgage-free and worry- sense price. Maybe you feel you have 
your wife with too much of a mortgage free. enough expenses already without 

to handle, she might have to move to The way to do this is with Prudential’s taking on another one. But mortgage 
a strange home in a strange neighbor- Mortgage Payment Plan. If anything insurance needn't be expensive, 
hood. The kind of home you never happens to you, this insurance could Your Prudential man can figure out a 
would have considered. With no place payoffthemortgage.Soyourwifewould way to get you the protection you need 
for a flower garden for your wife. Ora never have to make a single payment, without letting the payments take the 
tree-house for the boys. Or a play f And, even if you rent, you can see joy out of life. 

room for the teens. /••- to it that your family doesn't People say it different ways but it 

TOO IMPORTANT TO GAMBLE ON. C, •'^^ve to face moving day. adds up to one thing; Prudential under- 

Prudential understands that Prudential will help keep the stands. 

Prudential understands 



THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


SWIMMING / Tom C. Brody 


He 's a long drink of glop 

Steve Rerych grew to six and a half feet on a concoction that would 
make even Dracula blanch. The result? He terrifies other swimmers 


"Take a big yob of peanut butler, add 
I milk, sprinkle liberally with raw 
wheal germ and rose-hip powder, throw 
in several scoops of vanilla ice cream, 
gelatin and a sliced banana and stir 
well. What have you got? Cilop. but 
don't knock It. Steven Rerych was 
brave enough to take the mixture dailv 
as an adolescent. Today he is a 6' 7" 
junior at North C arolina State and one 
of the fastest sprint swimmer.s in the 
world. It is possible, of course, that 
brimming glasses of orange juice might 
have protluced the same resuh.s. but. for 
lack of volunteers to lest the glop theory 
of natural development, there is no proof 
that the brew j<> not worth at least sev- 
eral gold medals in the I96X C)lvmpic.s. 

Not that Rcrych (pronounced Rear- 
rick) has all of these prizes yet. In fact, 
this weekend at the NCAA indoor finals 
in East Lansing he will have to face two 
swimmers (Peter Worthen of North 
Carolina and Zac Zorn of UCLA) who 
have produced belter times this vear in 
the 50-vard freestyle and three (Ken 
SSalsh of Michigan State. Don Haven of 
I'SC and Mike F'it/maurice of \ il- 
lanova) who have gone faster in the 
lOO-vard freestyle. This is not to men- 
tion l^oii Schollander. the man who can 
jingle four gold medals at any presump- 
tuous challenger. 

So why all the excitemciU over Steve 
Rerych? His si/e is a starting point. 
There were those among swimming 
coaches who could not believe that a 
boy of his dimensions could get all that 
length turned around at the end of a 
lap without the aid of a tugboat. Turn- 
ing. which entails diving straight down, 
twisting violently and finally kicking 
off. would seem to be more easily mas- 
tered by shorter men. but Rcrych. 
who has lots of natural coordination, 
has sivcnt hours upon hours practicing 
the maneuver, The fact that he has 
beaten all but one comer this winter 


indicates he is turning quite well, 

And. there are compensations for be- 
ing 6' T. Once Rerych is headed in 
the right direction, those long, power- 
ful legs give him a kick that probably 
moves him through the water faster than 
any human ever has moved before. Veri- 
lication of such brute sfveed comes from 
Willis Casey, who, as Rerych's coach, 
might justifiably be accused of partiality. 
But Casey has also produced 26 All- 
Americas in 21 years of coaching at N.C. 
State, and he is not about to end up vvitli 
egg on his face. “Steve." he suy.s with- 
out cquivtKation. "will be the best in 
the world." 

Great swimmers are not born. They 
are usually tossed into a body of water 
at a very tender age by an eager parent. 
Steve Rerych was different. He started 
off happily splashing around Pompton 
l.ake. some 25 miles from his home in 
Paterson. N.J.. with a liny life preserver 
and the steady hand of father. Hank, 
to hold him up. .Xt 4. the preserver was 
stripped off. and Steve was adjured to 
sink or swim in Pompton l.ake. “1 
swam." said Rerych, pinching himself 
as if to verify the miracle. 

All sports were important to Rerych 
as a preteen-ager and. because he was a 
big kid and naturally gentle, he was also 
fair game for pranksters and older 
boys. His father taught him boxing and 
Invented the glop to build him up. “I 
wouldn't have minded the glv>p so much 
if we could have thought of another 
name." says Rcrych. "But when we got 
through putting all that stuff together, 
what else could we call it?" 

It was when Steve was 9 that a gym 
teacher at the Y asked for volunteers to 
race 20 yards in the pool. Steve got a 
first and two seconds, and from then on 
the idea ofoutsplashinganyone he could 
coax into the water was irresistible. Even- 
tually Trunk Elm. now the swimming 
coach at Rutgers, saw tlial Rerych had 



real promise and began (caching the boy 
the format art of competitive racing. At 
15. Rcrych entered the A.AL) Nation- 
als m Los .Angeles, and Elm told him: 
"You're ready, boy. Now it's up to you." 
Rerych went out and chopped 10 sec-, 
onds off his best time in the 400-mctcr 
freestyle, and that was good for lifth 
place against the best swimmers in the 
world. "It look me 15 minutes to get 
out of the pool." said Steve. "That's 
how much I ached. .Ah. but what a won- 
derful way to ache," 

The national acclaim that followed 
got Rerych a scholarship to the Peek- 
skill Military Academy in New York. 
He arrived with a suitcase full of 
wheat germ, calcium pills, protein ex- 
tracts. assorted vitamins, little liver pills 
and high hopes of becoming one of the 
best swimmers in the world. But Rcrych 
was growing fast— five inches in the year 
- and not all the nostrums in a medicine 
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rontmuKi 


An authentic GT from MG. 

» 3 , 095 : 

Now start making compau-isons. 




Be the toughest comparison shopper 
who ever looked a sticker price in 
the face. 


Check the price tags on authentic GT’s. 
(You’ll find they run $6,000, $9,000, 
and even up to $ 1 5,000.) 

And, while you’re out tire-kicking, 
check the prices of those average 
American cars that try to sound like 
authentic GT’s by adding on a lot of 
extras at extra cost. 

Do all that— and you'll really appreciate 
what your $3,095 

can buy in the \ 

MGB/GT. //Ill Ef\ \ 
You’ll find 
that the 
MGB/GT 
is one of 
only 5 or 6 
carsthathon 
estly 


meet the qualifications for an authentic 
GT. It’s a high-performance, closed 
touring car that offers absolutely un- 
qualified sports car handling 
and roadability. Plus comfort, 
amenities, and room for 
a load of 


We re not saying 


luggage 


get as 


equipment; leather 
bucket seats, 
4-speed gear box, 
dual carburetion, 
oil cooler, full 
instrumentation 
including tach- 
ometer, 60-spoke 
wire wheels, and, 
of course, disc brakes, 


radio, 
and 

the 
point is 
that you don’t 
have to 
depend on 
the list of 
options to have yourself a car. 

So go ahead and price-shop all you 
want. But don’t stop there. Compare 
performances from the driver’s seat. 
See if you can find anything that com- 
pares with the MGB/GT. At anything 
near $3,095. 


MGB/GT: another 
action car from 
the sign of the 
Octagon. 




SWIMMING cominuni 


man's kii were going to pep him up. 
Suddenly he found that even hnishiiig 
raee.s was an exhausting task. 

After his junior year at Pcckskill, 
where he finished fifth in his class, 
Rerych entered the Eastern Nationals in 
Philadelphia, only to finish an ignomin- 
ious last in the 200-meter freestyle. "I 
was ready to call it a career." said Steve. 
Then the strangest thing happened. Wil- 
lis Casey, one of the shrewdest judges 
of bodies afloat, offered Rerych a full 
swimming scholarship to N.C. State. 

“He looked at me as if I were stark 
raving mad." Casey recalls, "but I had 
this hunch that a lot of bad habits and 
all that sudden growth were the causes 
of Steve's bad performances. 1 thought 
he could still be a winner." 

Unconvinced that Casey hadn't mis- 
taken him for someone else. Rerych 
eventually went to Raleigh. It look 
exactly one serious turn up the pool for 
Casey to sec that Rerych was getting in 
lots of revolutions per minute, none of 
which were very effective. 


"Follow through. Steve, follow 
through." Casey yelled. Steve did. and 
suddenly the old speed started to come 
back. Then there were those turns. 
Rerych was making them sideways. Be- 
fore long he was making them properly. 

Casey's toughest job was building up 
Rerych's endurance. Steve had become 
the classic example of a drop-dead swim- 
mer, and Casey attributed this to 
Rerych's lack of proper distance work. 
Casey sent him out for long swims, with 
more oomph in the last leg than the first. 
The results were telling. Rerych began 
turning on the old speed where he need- 
ed it most— at the end. 

Rerych’s first big lest under Casey 
came before his freshman year in a meet 
in South Carolina. Steve came home a 
solid first in the 1 10-yard freestyle, and 
there was Casey at the end of the pool to 
greet him. "You did 57.2." said Casey. 

"Is that all?" 

"Make that 56.2." said Casey, cor- 
recting the time. But. more important 
than the time was the way Rerych had 


burned out the field with a tremendous 
final kick. Races like that are commonly 
called breakthroughs. 

In the summer of 1964 Rerych en- 
tered the Olympic trials in the 100-meter 
freestyle and missed making the team 
by two-tenths of a second. Still, he did 
that 100 meters in 54.5. more than u 
second under his best time. Then, last 
summer. Rerych earned a trip to Russia 
by beating Schollandcr at 100 yards in 
the AAU championships. "You think 
he won't make it to Mexico?" asks 
Casey. "Well, not only will he make it, 
he’ll break a world’s record before he 
gets there." 

This weekend in East Lansing. Rerych 
w ill face the strongest field of the indoor 
season. He knows that he is best when 
he feels worst, and he has been com- 
plaining something awful. "I feel tight." 
he moaned during a recent workout. 
"Just can't get loose." 

"Come on," said Casey. "Smile." 

Rerych did. It is going to be quite a 
race. end 



S»e onorhvr grrat BrooJri itobinion 
gloy» . . . rh* G.f56 with Double 
Speed Trap Web, Double Lezy ' S ' 
po(kei loce, ‘ Deep Well " potkei 
and many more oulllondmg fielding 
leoluret. 


Brooks Robinson makes the big play. . .with Rawlings 


Even the greatest glove man of them all 
knows it takes more than sure hands to 
come up with that fast-moving action 
at the "hot corner." That’s why Brooks 
is a Rawlings man. 

Rawlings gives you the sure-handed 
advantage with the Brooks Robinson 
XPG17. Big. Easy to handle. The Edge- 
U-Cated Heel makes it that way. Snug. 
Fits your hand like it was built around 


it. Rawlings famous Basket-Web adds 
flexibility and strength. Gives you extra 
ball-stopability. And that Double Lazy 
"S" Pocket Lace lends another defen- 
sive assist by providing firm support 
to the pre formed "Deep Well" pocket 
and Hinged Pad. Make the big play 
soon. Put your hand in a Rawlings glove 
... at your nearest Sporting Goods Store 
or Department. 


The Fines f In The Field! » 


B'ooii Rob'nso/*. a at l^owlingj AdtiiorySloll, 

mode this big ploy m the 1966 All Star Gome in Si. louis 
and went an to win the gome’s Most Valuable Hayer Awoid 
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Ask the man 
who drives one 



Spalding gives you the professional edge. 


A HARD RIDE 


ALL THE WAY 

By Bill Hartack with Whitney Tower 


Crowded ilioug/i it is with colorful personalities, sport rarely produces as proYocatire a figure as BUI 
Hartack. Bold, outspoken, often arrogant and rude, he has alienated large segments of the press, 
most of his fellow jockeys and nearly every prominent owner and trainer in horse racing with what he 
describes as his ''honesty." Yet he is the gentlest of men with children, happiest when playing games 
with them, openhanded in support of boys' sports organizations. Today, after a career that includes 
four Kentucky Derby victories, four national riding championships and more than $20 million in purse 
earnings, he has dijficuhy getting an ordinary mount on a routine racing card. Hartack has always been 
sparing with words for publication. On the following pages, however, in the first of three articles, he tells 
a remarkable story. Perceptive, challenging, highly self-revealing, it is the story of Bill Hartack. 

CONTINUED 
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M y first few years I spent kind 
of a nomadic life. I wasn't 
born in what was considered a racetrack 
state. Pennsylvania had no racing, and 
I spent the first 18 years of my life in 
Pennsylvania. 

First I lived in a small house outside 
of Ebcnsburg. Pa. Actually, right after I 
was born, in the Depression in 1932. wc 
lived in CoKer. Then Ebcnsburg. then 
back to Coivcr. and finally on a farm 
outside the coal-mining town of Bel- 
sano. I spent from seventh grade through 
high school on this farm outside of this 
small town of Belsano. 

My childhood wasn't ever much fun, 
and 1 wasn't able to do the things that 
a normal child would do because of the 
fact that 1 had no mother. My father 
was extremely strict with me, I guess be- 
cause I was the only boy in the family. 
I had two sisters. So it was more work 
than anything else. My father worked in 
the coal mines for 30 years, from the 
time he was 14 years old. On Friday the 
13th of December, when I was 5 years 
old, my father was driving over to Colver 
to pick up his pay when they had the 
car accident. They were driving up this 
hill, and a semitrailer truck was coming 
down. The truck's brakes didn’t hold, 
and when it hit the car it Just dcrArlished 
it — picked it up and threw it over the 
top of a high embankment. I was 5 years 
old and my mother died on Christmas 
morning. 

My father was in the hospital for over 
a year following the accident. And my 
sister had her hand completely crushed. 
Our house burned down the next year 
and it was not insured. Eventually, how- 
ever, my father got back on his feet, and 
he bought a piece of farm property, 
about 50 acres, from my grandfather. 
When I look back on it now I realize 
how severe he had to be with me. As a 
matter of fact, it's probably one of the 
things I'm thankful for. My father was 
so tough on me that when 1 finally left 
home the world was easy. Compared to 
my father, the world was absolutely a 
cinch. 

He kept the three kids together, and 
he never remarried. I Ic worked anyw here 


from 12 to 16 hours a day in the mines, 
and when we were alone he had to be 
sure that we knew how to take cure of 
ourselves. He and I farmed our ground 
by ourselves. He worked week-about, 
which means that one week he’d work 
night shift and the next week he'd work 
day shift. Wc had chickens, pigs and 
milk cows, and hay, corn and potatws. 
I would guess that his income varied be- 
tween S3.000 and S5,000 per year. The 
house, which he built himself, wasn't 
even completed. It had no cellar, which is 
very unusual for any place in Pennsyl- 
vania; it’s important to have a founda- 
tion there because of the cold weather. 
There was no furnace in the house. No 
central heating. No air conditioning. No 
phone. No electricity. No bathroom. 
There was really nothing. 

We went to the Blacklick Township 
High School, and 1 think one of the rea- 
sons that I didn’t really enjoy school, to 
be truthful, is that 1 had no enjoyment in 
my home life and 1 just got sick and 
tired of the same old drag. I had to get 
up early in the morning and take care of 
everything on the farm if my father was 
working. Then catch the bus and go to 
school, and when school was over I had 
to take the bus home and work till 9, 
10 or II at night, I had to do the farm 
work and my homework by lantern light. 

1 was a fairly good student even 
though I disliked studying, i could get 
by even by being lazy. There were cer- 
tain subjects, such as English and his- 
tory, that I wouldn’t put any effort into, 
but I passed. On the other hand. I always 
got high marks in ail forms of mathe- 
matics — plane geometry, solid geometry, 
trigonometry — and biology, physics and 
general science. One thing that my father 
insisted upon was that all three of us kids 
went through high school. I know- it was 
very good for me. I'm happy 1 did. I 
didn't particularly want to go, but in 
subsequent years it came in handy. 1 can 
tell you that. Not exactly the knowledge 
of the books, but just the exercise of the 
brain that gave you the thinking power 
and the scope to think. 1 think it helped 
me quite a bit. It got me into some trou- 
ble, too, but it helped me. Sometimes it 
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pays to be a little dumb — particularly in 
racing. 

Going into my senior year. I gave 
some thought to what I wanted to do. I 
enjoyed artistic work in school, drawing 
and creating things for decoration and 
things of that nature. I also was adept at 
blueprinting and draftsmanship. I hadn't 
the opportunity to sec which I could do 
best because our family economic situa- 
tion put college completely out of the 
question. 

There wasn't ever a close relationship 
between my father and myself because 
it was all business, all work. He didn't 
take me to football or baseball games 
or things of that nature, because he never 
enjoyed them. He didn’t ever go to any. 
and he never had time to take me to any. 
Actually, I don’t think 1 would ever have 
done any good in sports in school. Even 
if I had been big enough I wouldn’t have 
been able to play, because my father 
considered I had no time for sports. The 
sports I did were hunting and fishing 
and swimming, because they were close 
by. I just didn't have any time for social 
activities. I never dated too much in 
school, because I was sort of an intro- 
vert. And, not being around many peo- 
ple, I guess I was somewhat frightened. 1 
liked basketball and football, but the 
only way I could ever get to a football 
game was to join the band. I played the 
drums. I played them for 12 years, and I 
hated it. I absolutely hated it. But 1 
stuck it out. 1 picked up sticks about 
four or live years ago, but I forgot ev- 
erything I learned. 1 enjoy music. But 
drums — I absolutely hate and despise 
them. 

Being in a coal mine section automat- 
ically makes everything kind of dingy 
and dirty. This isn't a reflection on Penn- 
sylvania as a slate, but I didn't lose any- 
thing there. Nothing good ever happened 
to me there, and I was thinking about 
graduating from high school and want- 
ing to leave home. I had no really close 
friends in school, and aside from being 
close to my kid sister I was not even close 
friends with my own family. After I 
turned 16, my father gave me the car 
once or twice a week, which helped a bit. 
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Ihe last year I -.sas in high school 1 had 
some freedom, because I ssas getting old- 
er and \ could dri\e around. I respected 
my failter because one thing he didn't 
want me to do was to wind up in the 
coal mines, uliere he knew there was no 
future for me. So the only thing that was 
in my mind the last year I was in high 
school was to just get away from home. 
College was out of the question, and 
there was just nothing around that area 
in PennssKania. So if I went from there 
and did nothing I'd be better off than 
slaying home and doing nothing. I 
didn't know w here I was going to go un- 
til the lime came w hen I had a chance to 
go on the racetrack. 

I detinilely did not want to stay and 
become a farmer like my uncles. My 
grandfather had come to the United 
States from a country that was then 
Austria-Hungary, but which is now 
C'/echoslovakia. So he was kind of Slas- 
ic. Cierman- something of that nature. 
And my mother was English. My fa- 
ther came o\cr here w hen he was 2 years 
old. and 1 think he only went to the fifth 
grade before lie went to the coal mines. 
My grandfather was estremely old-fash- 
ioned. Hedidn't speak English loo much 
•he still spoke Slavic -but he owned 
an cvceptionally big piece of property, 
about 400 acres, and I think he had sev- 
en sons, and they all worked on the 
farm, 

When I turned 18 in 1V50 my father 
was still unUeeided whether he would 
permit me to lease home. The only way 
I could eons inec him svas that it ssas a 
matter of logic. There was absolutely 
nothing I could do there. The man that 
first iiiMueneed me about going on the 
racetrack svas a former eoul-miner friend 
of my father’s named Andress Bruno. He 
had quit the mine and had gone to West 
Virginia and had become a jockey's 
agent. He came back to our lossn on a 
holiday and had a suggestion for me — 
why don't I try to be a jiickcy? So I 
thought, great. you know. 1 rcallydidn't 
ssani to be a jock, and I didn't think I 
could be for one reason: it was some- 
thing that had nescr entered my mind. 
In Pennssivania nobody, when they see 


sou and you're small, eser brings it up 
because sery few people in Pennsylsania 
eser go to the racetracks, particularly 
in this area, because nohod> can afford it. 

Bruno was ssorking that ssinter at the 
track in Charles Tosvn, W'. Va., and when 
he dropped me a line saying that he 
svoiild sec if he could land me a job— an 
opportunity to learn to he a jiKkey —my 
father said he wouldn't ask me to stay 
and help him on the farm anymore and 
that 1 was free to go. So I took this bus. 
Except sshen I ssas small, this ssas the 
first time I had eser been out of the 
state of Pennsylvania, and I was really 
petrified. But I svas happy. I ssas pet- 
rified and glad at the same time. But. 
bos. I really felt lost. I finally got lo 
Charles Tosvn. and 1 got off the bus w ith 
just about cserything I owned. I guess. 
I found this address, and i ssent to this 
rooming house and asked where Bruno 
svas. .And then I stayed there with him 
that night. The next day I started my 
career on the racetrack. 


Wc got up real early in the morning 
and had breakfast, and he look me out 
to the racetrack of Charles Toss n. ll ssas 
the first racetrack I hadcscrsccn, I mean. 
I was green. I ssas just about as green as 
they come. 

The first man that Bruno took me to 
see was a man named Norman Corbin. 
Esersbody knesv him as Junic Corbin. 
He svas a trainer there, but 1 think to- 
day he is Clerk of the Scales at Charles 
Tossn. I didn't know what I was getting 
into. All the lime 1 was going to Charles 
Tosvn 1 was thinking I had seen a fesv 
racetrack mosics. of course — that I svas 
going to go out on a farm and learn how- 
to ride. Of course. I found out different 
wlien I got to CharlcsTown. I was un- 
der the impression that there was a 
school for jockeys, but everything was 
different. 

It's possible lo go to a farm and go lo 
work, but around Charles Town, which 
is on the half-mile circuit kind of a 
tin-roof circuit in those days- it’s not 
roiuwiifd 



hi his iltirJ race, on a horse iliol cost Haruwk 
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the same. The track is smaller, the 
purses arc smaller, the horses are cheaper. 
It's not the elaborate racetrack that you 
sec at Hialeah. But I loved it. It was 
beautilul. When I \scm out to the race- 
track tliat first day I fell in love with it 
immediately. 

I think that the funniest thing that 
happened was wlien we first went out 
there in the car and parked outside. 
Bruno vvalkcd over to the barn. I guess 
to talk to Norman Corbin, and I saw' 
these horses walking by underneath 
the shed. They*d go around and around, 
and I ne'er saw so many horses in my 
life. Hsery one of them had blankets on. 
and I wondered where they were all com- 
ing from. I never realised that they 
were walking them around the shed, 
that they were going around in a circle, 
you know, and coming back. I thought 
they were all new horses, I didn't rcali/c 
that they walk them for halfuit hour to 
an hour after the workout in the morn- 
ing. i knew absolutely nothing about 
racehorses. 

I ve always been fond of animals. When 
my work doesn't depend upon it, 
animals to me are the greatest. When I 
was 15 or 16 my father houglU a marc, 
and she had a foal. We raised him until 
he was a yearling, and then it was my job 
to break iiim. and I knew nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, about horses. I knew 
you'\e got to put a saddle on him. yoii'\c 
got to get onto him and you''e got to 
ride him — that's all I knew'. My father 
wouldn't lielp me. He said. “That's your 
pony, and you break him." 

It took me two days to get llic saddle 
on. 1 had a hellu'a time putting (he 
bridle on. and that look another four or 
fi'c hours. So 1 said to myself. ■‘Tomor- 
row I’m going to ride him." It rained all 
that night, and that was probably the 
best thing for me. 1 think to break a 
saddle horse the best thing you can do is 
wail until it's muddy. The horse is going 
to slip and slide and be at a complete 
disadvantage. Well, I got on this pony 
and. boy. I'm telling you, he didn't 
throw me but he did everything else. 
He finally fell down, and 1 broke him. 
That was absolutely the only connection 


I ever had with horses before I arrived 
at Charles Tow ii. I can say the only good 
you can get from riding a pony is I'a- 
miliarily with the animal. It gels you over 
your fear of horses and things of that 
nature, but you can gain nothing by 
being a good rider on a saddle horse 
that w ill help you w hen it comes to race- 
horses, because you do everything ex- 
actly the opposite. 

Well, after Bruno introduced us. Junic 
Corbin talked to me for a few minutes, 
and he said he would give me a try. The 
funny part about it was that actually 
I wasn't going to be a Jockey. I was going 
to be an exercise boy. because Junie 
Corbin had never ever made a rider be- 
fore. When I say "made a rider" that 
means there are certain trainers that w ill 
take a young boy and leach him how to 
be a Jock, but Corbin had never done 
this before. All he was doing was giving 
me u job as an e.vcrcise boy. I didn't 
know this at the lime. Of course, I was 
very happy, because I just liked being 
away from home. I thought it was going 
to be great— which it really was. 

Junie Corbin talked to me awhile and 
then took me home to be introduced to 
his wife and three kids. 1 stayed at his 
house for a week until he found me a 
place to live. It was in a rooming house 
w ith his stable foreman. Charles Wright, 
and an exercise boy working for him. a 
kid by the name of L. T. McKnight. 
Charles Wright was the overseer of us 
two boys. He'd got up in the morning 
and take us to the track. But Junie Cor- 
bin absolutely treated me like a son. and 
1 became extremely close to him and to 
his family. No refleetion on my father — 
because I know he wasn't able to — but 
Corbin treated me more like a son. as 
far as the social end. than my father ever 
did. 

That first day — it was about Decem- 
ber 1 J — he look me to the racetrack be- 
cause he had a horse called Winter Pass- 
es in the second race. It was really cold. 
So the first race went on, and there were 
10 horses in the race and snow all over 
the ground, and the track was frozen. 
The horses went down the back side, 
and the next thing you knew, after they 
went about halfway around the turn, 
you never saw such a pilcup in your life. 


Six horses of the 10 went down, and 
there were six jockeys and six horses 
sprawled all over the racetrack. I think 
two or three of the horses liad to be de- 
stroyed. and I think every one of the 
jockeys was hurt. One of them had a 
brain concussion and had a silver plate 
put in his head. Nick Shuk was one of 
the first big-time JtK’kcys I cv er saw ride, 
and he was in that spill. 

That was my first experience with rac- 
ing. watching it on a track that was ab- 
solutely frozen solid. It was the first race 
I'd ever seen and tlic only thing I can 
remember saying to Junie after the race 
was over was. “Mr. Corbin, docs this 
happen every day?" As soon as I had 
said it. 1 could sec from the look on 
everybody cIsc's face that, of course, it 
couldn't happen every day. The whole 
place was in an uproar, and the jocks 
were refusing to ride, and the rest of tlie 
card that day was called olT. I started to 
work for Junie Corbin at the track the 
next morning. 

There was no exact .salary. He paid for 
my room, he bought me clothes and 
anything that I needed and he also made 
sure that I had spending money on me. 
This was very good for me, because up 
to now' I had never had more than S2 
in my pocket in my life. But now. by the 
end of the week, ! had SIO or S20 and 
all my bills paid. I ran to him whenever 
1 needed any help and. just like I said. 
I was more of an introvert than any- 
thing else and I depended upon him 
quite a bit. He started me out walking 
horses, and the phenomenal part about 
it was he evidently must have taken a 
liking to me. because I never had to do 
any of the dirty work. I was never a 
groom, which is a tough Job. He asked 
me what 1 did in school and things like 
that, and after ! talked to him for a 
while he just had me walk the horses. 
He said 1 walked horses belter than 1 
helped clean around the stable, so I nev- 
er had to do any cleaning of stalls. And 
he said whenever he thought 1 was ready 
to start horse racing he'd start me ofi', 
but for the first couple of weeks he would 
Just get me used to the racetrack, which 
was very good. 1 thoroughly enjoyed 
myself. 

When they closed the track up, all we 
rontinufd 
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McGregor has the young ideas: 

The swinging Scotset Jacket 
with the swing-away stretch of Lycra! 


All this iind Dacron ' , too, for golf pro Bruce (Irampton. iliai jncans his washable j at ket neeil-s no ironing. No kitl- 
The stretch is everywhere the action is in our goll jacket ding! (We're the ones wlio imrotiuted permanent-press 
ol “Dacron" •polyester, cotton and "Ly tra"* spanclex. And golfwear— and changed the game for good.) 'I'he jacket, 

Bruce likes our Scotset® perinaneni jjress. too— because in handsome new McCiregor f>iving Colors, just $25.00. 
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SHOW your siRPS! 




And show them spectacularly, in a dashing new 
beauty of a Fairfane. It's the family-size sports car 
with enormous taferrts: it climbs, turns, corners, 
and always, always keeps its cool. Which Fairlane 
for you? How about the GTA with a whopping 
390-cu. in. V-8, and SelectShift, the automatic that 
also works as a manual. Or. if you're looking to 
save a small bundle, try the Fairlane 500 with the 
big 200-cu. in. Six. See your Ford dealer. He won 
his stripes showing people 
how easy it is to get high 
performance in beautiful 
packages, at the right price. 
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had to do, besides feeding the horses, 
was to walk them around the shed. 
Then. I guess a week or so before the 
horses went back in training for the 
next meeting, the horses would be rid- 
den around the shed. 1 got to be very 
close with the foreman. Charlie Wright, 
and so I would ride the horses around 
the shed, and this didn't consist of any- 
thing, because you can't possibly get into 
any trouble doing that. 

About a week before the track opened 
they would take all the old straw and 
everything and they'd make an area — 
oh, perhaps about half the size of a foot- 
ball field — and this is where they would 
leg the horses up before they'd put them 
on the track. It was extremely deep. It 
was knee-deep— heavy straw. This was 
my first real chance to get on a horse, 
taking them out on this straw ring. And 
I got on this one horse that Norman 
owned himself, and I really didn't know 
what I was doing. So I got in this ring, 
and somehow or other the horse got 
hung up in the straw and fell. And 
when she fell 1 fell on top of her. right 
on her head. I was absolutely afraid to 
get up. The horse was laying there, 
floundering, and I was laying on her 
head. The funny part about it is that 
when a horse falls, if you lay on her head 
she can't get up, and I did this by acci- 
dent rather than on purpose. All I could 
do was holler for my boss, and he was 
four or five barns away. He finally came 
out and took me off the horse, and we 
got the horse up. 

By now 1 guess I was bugging the fore- 
man a bit about when I was going to be 
able to gallop a horse around the track. 

1 thought it was easy. 1 didn't under- 
stand how tough it is. I soon found out. 
One morning we went out, and Charlie 
Wright told me I could gallop this par- 
ticular marc. She was owned by Corbin 
himself, and she was very tough to gal- 
lop. It took a top exercise boy to gallop 
her. because she’d run off with every- 
body. "All you have to do is exactly 
what I say," said the foreman. "She's 
tough, hut if you do what I say she'll 
be no problem at all. 't'ou just get on 
her. lake a long hold of her. gixe her 
her head and just let her do whatever 
she wants to do. If she starts to run off. 


don't ever take a hold of her head — 
don't try to stop her. She'll run off for 
about a quarter of a mile, and w hen she 
secs you’re not going to try to pull her 
up or fight her she'll gallop around the 
racetrack like a baby." I said O.K. 

So 1 got on her back and went out to 
the racetrack and 1 started her off. She 
got ofi' nice and easy but. boy. when I 
got to the wire she really took off. I 
wanted to pull her up so bad, but I was 
afraid to because I'm accustomed to 
taking orders. So 1 let her go. She must 
have been going at a full gallop around 
the turn, but after she'd gone about a 
quarter of a mile she Just came right 
back to me. 1 was kind of proud of my- 
self. Junie Corbin had stopped in his 
car on the way to the barn to see which 
of his horses were on the track. When 
he saw this marc starting to run off w ith 
me. he drove like a maniac to the barn 
to pan everybody out for having me on 
this horse. "Give me my pony," he 
shouted, and he came galloping to the 
track expecting to sec the marc still run- 
ning off with me. But by then she was 
just galloping like a baby. 

"You think you’re smart, don't you?" 
he said to me later. And I answered, 
"Yeah, that was fun." 

"O.K.. you asked for it." he said, and 
he made me gallop six other horses that 
day. The next morning 1 couldn't walk 
— I absolutely couldn't walk. 

from then on I was an c.xercise boy, 
but it was a year and 10 months from 
the lime I came on the racetrack until 1 
rode my first race. We moved around to 
a lot of other tracks like Bow ie, l.aurcl 
and Pimlico and also to Waterford Park 
and Cumberland, Md. and Randall Park. 
Trainers like Junie Corbin sometimes 
didn't have many horses in their barn, 
and so 1 often found myself working as 
exercise boy for other trainers on this 
circuit — like Stanley Greene and Frank 
Wright. When Stanley Greene took me 
to Randall Park, he was paying me S40 
a week and that was a lot of money to 
me. It seemed 1 always had money on 
me. and 1 guess I got to gambling a lit- 
tle on the horses, Wlien 1 got to be a 
jockey riding in races 1 never bet on 
them except if 1 was out at the track so- 
cially on a day off. 1 just never had any 


desire to bet on races that T was riding in. 

During those early days I weighed 
only about 100 pounds— I was light. I 
made most of my money by working for 
trainers who wanted real light riders on 
horses, because the majority of exercise 
boys were fairly heavy. I had plenty of 
time on my hands and 1 enjoyed Randall 
Park, so I stayed there awhile and free- 
lanced. They paid SI for galloping a 
horse, and sometimes if you worked him 
right they'd give you S2. It was kind of a 
cheap circuit and you didn't make too 
much money, but it was enough for me. 
If you worked at it you could make SIO 
or S 1 2 a day. And, to tell you the truth, 
1 had made some money betting on 
horses and I was walking around with 
a couple of hundred dollars in my pock- 
et, which was more money than 1 had 
ever had in my life. That's why I didn’t 
want to go back to Charles Town. 

Then I moved down to Sunshine Park 
outside of Tampa. By now I was really 
learning about horses pretty good. I still 
made plenty of mistakes, but I took 
pride in my work and enjoyed it. When 
you’re happy with your work you 
can alw ays do a better job, and 1 liked it. 
I galloped an average of 1 5 horses every 
morning for that whole winter season 
and was perfectly happy with what I 
had. 1 never wanted to be a jockey. When 
I first came on the racetrack I thought 
I was going to be a jockey, but as soon 
as I was around for three months I felt 
exactly the opposite. I see boys around a 
track now that arc just itching to ride. 
All I wanted to be was an exercise boy. 
I'd get up at 5 in the morning and work 
until 10. Then I didn't have any more 
work to do except if I had to walk the 
horses after a race in the afternoon, and 
that was maybe an hour or two only on 
certain days. Why didn't 1 want to be a 
jockey? 1 had absolutely no confidence 
in myself, none, absolutely none. 1 still 
think 1 am a Ivetter exercise boy than 1 
am a jockey. 1 galloped more horses in 
my first year than the average boy does 
in three years, and down there at Sun- 
shine Park I found there wasn't a horse 
on the grounds that I couldn't gallop. 
There's not a horse alive that I've ever 
been on — after 1 learned how to gallop 
horses — that 1 couldn’t handle. 

roniirilied 
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It \sas at Sunshine that 1 started break- 
ing a lot of horses out of the gate, and 
this is where I actually learned most of 
the things that really came in handy 
when 1 started riding. I spent some time 
that year breaking yearlings for an own- 
er named Virginia MeKcnney. who 
owned a farm in Manassas. Va. She took 
her stable back to Charles Town, and f 
went along. I only met her a few times, 
and she was kind of a funny person. 
She didn’t want you to hit her horses. 
She had a great love for her horses, and 
there's nothing wrong with that, but 
when you're dealing with racehorses, if 
you start loving them and you don't 
discipline them, you're not going to gel 
the best out of (hem. 1 don’t believe in 
being cruel to them, hut there’s no rea- 
son why you shouldn't hit a horse during 
the running of a race if it may mean the 
difference between w inning and losing. 

Well, we didn't exactly have disagree- 
ments, but her way of thinking about 
love for a horse and my way of thinking 
— they were a little bit dilfcrcnt. And. of 
course, she owned the horses, so 1 had 
to do it her way, which 1 did. When we 
got back to Charles Town, our horses 
were in good condition and i knew as 
much as anybody else did about each of 
them. Every time one of these horses 
won and I had bet on him, I wouldn't 
tell anybody. Because when you're on 
a racetrack and you have money m your 
pocket you learn fast to tell everybody 
you're broke. Nobody ever had any 
money, and if you exposed the fact that 
you had some, everybody in your barn 
and in every other barn would borrow 
from you. 

1 had now' gone exactly a year w ithoiit 
talking to my father or having any cor- 
respondence with him. We had no phone 
at home, and I had never written any- 
body in my life, I guess I was so happy 
to get away from home that f completely 
cut myself off from my family, I was just 
taking it easy at Charles Town, going to 
the racetrack and palling around with 
Charlie Caniford and Alkie Oarlinglon. 
and all of a sudden my father shosvs up. 
Damn, was he mad at me! lie had traced 
me back to Charles Town, and he didn't 
come down to see me; he came down to 
take me home is what he did. When I 


walked out the door of the house I was 
staying at. there he was. I says to my- 
self. "Oh, oh." I don’t know whether he 
was happy to sec me or w hether he want- 
ed to beat the hell out of me — one of 
the two. .And after he found me there 
and saw I was safe and everything, then 
he got mad. He was mad because I 
hadn't ever contacted him in over a year. 

I became some independent. I just told 
him. "Dad, you can take me home, but 
the first time you turn your back I’m 
just going to leave again. So the only 
thing we can do is just work out some- 
thing between us." He was really on my 
back, and he was probably right, but I 
was just so bugged about Pennsylvania 
that I just didn't want to hear anything 
about it. 

This was the first time I’d ever talked 
back to my father in my life. I then prom- 
ised him I'd call him from time to time, 
after he told me wc had a phone in the 
house now. So that kind of settled him 
down. .After that the relationship be- 
tween my father and myself was a hun- 
dred times belter. He stayed on a couple 
of days and we went over everything. 


and when he was satisfied he went home. 
From then on we had a terrific relation- 
ship. Some years later, w hen I was mak- 
ing real money. I bought him a place 
of his own so he could quit the coal 
mines. 

Soon I was back with Jimie Corbin 
again, and he took me to Cleveland w ith 
him. One day. while backing up Junie's 
car when (he door was open. I tore the 
door half off. I was wondering whether 
I should tell him or not tell him. 1 was 
absolutely petrified. It was the first time 
t had ever done anything wrong like that, 
and I was responsible. When he saw the 
damage I told him I did it, but I also 
told him I'd work for him until I made 
enough money to pay for the door. That's 
how I went back to work for Corbin. 
He was paying me S50 a week, and I had 
some money of my own saved up. But 
he absolute!) would not (vermit me to 
pay for the car. That's the kind of a man 
he vvas. 

This wa-s ihc summer of 1952. and my 
pal. Alkie, had ridden five races for Junic. 
When we got to Wheeling, wc won 15 
races, but Alkie wasn’t on any winners. 



Junic was getting some pressure from 
his owners. They didn’t want to ride 
somebody who had not won a race. So the 
only solution they could figure out was 
for Junic to give Alkie his contract. Al- 
kie went to work for another man, and 
he ended up winning a couple of races 
in Wheeling, and Alkie and I were still 
friends. We were still at Randall Park, 
and 1 knew- w hat was coming next. Junie 
asked me if I vvanlcd to ride a race, and 
I said. “No." And he says. “How come? 
You gallop a horse pretty good. Don’t 
you think you're ready to ride?" I said. 
“1 don't know anything about it— I 
don't want to ride." I told him that for 
two reasons: 1) Alkie was a very good 
friend of mine and I was a friend of his 
parents, and I knew if Corbin rode me 
after riding Alkie in fne, and if I did 
happen to win a race. I just didn't want 
it to look like I took Alkie's job away 
from him; 2) I said, furthermore, that I 
was happy witli my job. and 1 just had 
no confidence in myself. I'xcrcising was 
great, but I didn't want to ride. 

I was staying with Junic, and he never 
stopped bugging me. When we went back 
to Waterford Park he kept on the sub- 
ject every niglit. He said, “I'll tell you 
what you do. Why don't you go home 
and get your father to sign a contract so 
that if you ever change your mind I 
won't have to send you home again." 1 
was tired of him bugging me. 1 really 
was. But I thought, if I go home and 
get the contract, mayl-ie that'll keep him 
quiet for a while. So he gave me his car, 
and I vvent home and my father signed 
the contract. It was just a basic contract 
that your parent has to sign if you are 
under 21. It called for something like 
room and board and S25 a week. 

I'm driving back from Pennsylvania 
to Waterford Park and I stop at this milk 
bar in Ohio, just across the river from 
West Virginia. Naturally, I'm interested 
in the horses, and I pick up the paper 
so that I can see if we're running any- 
thing tomorrow. I’m in there drinking a 
milkshake and I open the paper and I'm 
reading the selections — and I'm named 
on a horse! Absolutely named on a horse 
called Hal's Play -and 1 died. There's 
my name staring me right in the face. I 
couldn't believe it, I absolutely couldn't 


believe it. It was 10 at night and I got in 
that car and I drove across the river and 
I got my boss up and I bugged him all 
night. 

“You can’t do this to me," I said. "I 
mean, you've got to scratch the horse. 
I'm not going to ride him.’’ I was really 
petrified. He said, "Yes, you are." 1 said. 
"I don’t have any equipment.’’ You 
know, that sneaky devil had gone out 
and bought me a saddle and all my 
equipment and had me all ready to go. 
I told him that my father hadn't signed 
the contract, but he went through all 
the luggage I had taken home until he 
found it. 

1 rode. But, boy. I'm telling you that 
I absolutely didn’t know what in the 
hell to do. It was a short race, a sprint 
race. I can't even explain the feeling 1 
had. I can’t even remember how I felt 
except that 1 was petrilied. First thing 
1 did was forget to pull my goggles dow n. 
I'm way back in the pack, and my horse 
is 65 to I. 1 got out of the gate on 
reflexes alone, because there was no 
planning there. From the time they put 
me in the gate 1 couldn't believe that it 
was happening, and the only thing that 
1 can remember is that dirt was hitting 
me in the face. I'm telling you some- 
thing: it’s probably the most irritating 
thing you can do, to forget to pull 
your goggles down. Well, dirt was hit- 
ting me in the face and I didn't know 
where I was going, and anyhow by now 
the race was over and was I glad. 1 think 
I finished about sixth and only got beat 
about three lengths. 

When I came back, Junic says. “That 
wasn't so bad, was it?" I said, "I was 
there and you're telling me it wasn't so 
bad!" He told me I only got beat three 
lengths, and I said, "I don’t care how far 
I got beat, I still don't know what I'm 
doing." 

The next day he entered a couple of 
horses but didn't name me to ride. Good, 
1 thought, he's finally giving up on me. 
The following day he's got me named 
again, and again I forgot to pull my 
goggles down. Didn’t know where I was 
at and finished way back. The day after 
that, he enters Nickleby. This was a bar- 
gain horse he got for SiOO and he could 
run pretty good. He had been ridden 


before by a jock named Sammy Palum- 
bo. and Palumbo was to the half-milers 
the same as Eddie Arcaro was to the 
mile racetracks. 

The first tw'o races I rode were sprints. 
Now, this horse, Nickleby. had won five 
races out of about nine or 10 starts, he 
was going a mile and an eighth and he 
had No. 12 post position, which means 
you break practically on the turn at 
Waterford Park. I told Junie, "You're 
crazy. You're putting me on a horse 
that really can run. and I don't even 
know what the hell I'm doing.” He re- 
plied. "Just follow instructions, will you? 
You're going to be all right.’’ 

It’s the last race of the day, and I'm 
in the jocks' room all day. To make 
matters worse, Sam Palumbo walked up 
to me. He had placed second on Nickle- 
by. and he is now riding a horse called 
Big Sid to beat Nickleby. He comes over 
to me and says, "Hey, that horse you're 
on today can really run.” I answered, 
"Hey. don't tell me that, please don't 
tell me that. It's bad enough as it is. I 
don't even want to ride, and you're tell- 
ing me about this horse." 

Then I sit there and try to figure out 
what the hell I'm going to do. 1 knew my 
horse has to come from behind. 1 also 
knew Sam Palumbo knew where he was 
going, so I figure if 1 can follow him, 
just watch everything he does, how can 
1 make a mistake? I'll just do what he 
docs, and when we turn for home I'll let 
my horse run. 

I'm going to the gate and I'm thinking 
about what I'm going to do. When the 
gate goes up. I'm looking to liie inside 
and I finally spot Sam Palumbo from my 
outside post position. I took my horse 
back and I dropped him in on the in- 
side, and guess what? I forgot to pull 
dow n my goggles again. Three races in a 
row I forgot to pull my goggles down! 

When we went into the turn I was in 
a perfect position, perfect. Now the 
dirt's hitting me in the face and I have a 
handful of horse. This horse could run. 
He was really a much better horse than 
what he was running against, and 1 can 
hardly see where I'm going. Now I can 
do one of two things: I can stay back 
there, blinded, with a handful of horse, 
but I'm afraid I'm going to run over 
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somebody. The only way I can pull 
my goggles down is to release my reins a 
little. I just can't pull them back, so it 
must have taken me a sixteenth of a mile 
to get my goggles down and by this time 
wcTc halfway around the turn. When 1 
looked up. 1 was on the lead. 

To this day 1 don't know' where I 
came through — on the inside or around 
the horses. After I had gone to the lead 
and got my goggles down. I glanced 
around and took ahold of my horse. I 
don't think I ever hit him. I Just sat there 
and talked to him. 1 mean, 1 didn't talk 
to him actually. 1 guess 1 was talking to 
myself more than anything else, and he 
just galloped in the race and paid S18.40. 
That was my first winner. 1 rode my first 
race on October 1 1. 1952, and I broke my 
maiden on the 14th of Octolter. It was 
the third horse I had ridden, and that 
was the beginning of my career. 

I tell you, that boss of mine was just 
too much. He couldn't do for himself 
what he could do for someone else. He 
never rode himself, but between Junie 
Corbin and his foreman, Charlie Wright, 
they absolutely taught me. 

I only rode the last six or seven days 
of that meeting, but with seven winners 
1 ended up fourth top rider. George 
Stidham, who is now my secretary, was 
top jock there with something like 22 
w'inners. After that week I knew my 
boss was gonna keep on riding me, and 
1 couldn't let him down. 1 mean, I just 
couldn't keep on fighting him. He put 
e\cryihing on the line for me. and he 
told me e\cryihing. He instilled in me 
the kind of conlidence that would help 
any young Jockey starting to ride. He 
wouldn't tell me 1 made a mistake — I 
knew when I'd made a mistake. He 
would wait and beat around the bush 
and see if I'd admit to my own mistakes 
or spot them. Often, after 1 told him I'd 
made a mistake, he still wouldn't agree 
with me. He'd say, "Yeah, but you 
couldn't help it." Or something like that, 
It's pretty hard to explain how he did it. 
but he knew how to handle a young kid 
and get the best out of him. All I know' 
is that after that I did everything in my 
power to be good. 

Junie Corbin gave me some rules that 
I've never forgotten. He said, ‘ ‘The most 


important thing, you be sure you're on 
your toes leaving the gate." There's a 
dozen things that you can be on guard 
about in the gate. Little bitty trivial 
things that a horse will do that will get 
you off just a split second faster. There's 
so many things and if you overlook 
them, sure, you may get away with it. 
But if you're on your toes 100'"; of the 
time and look for everything and have 
your reflexes working and your mind 
working, there's so many little things 
that you can do. It's phenomenal. That's 
why a lot of riders Just nc\cr go any- 
where, 'cause they do just the thing on 
the surface. This is one thing Junie 
taught me. He said, you just be on your 
toes at all times. Don't pretend that 
you're on your toes, don't think that 
you're on your toes. A'/iow that you're 
on your toes. 

Another thing he taught me was that 
the shortest way home is a rail. Abso- 
lutely the shortest way home is a rail: 
Just keep that in mind no matter where 
you're at in a race. Always be prepared 
to go to the rail — always be prepared. 
You may never go to the rail — you may 
never have the opportunity — but be 
ready to go there at all times. Be pre- 
pared w hen other riders are not. 

There are other things be told me that 
have made me. "Whatever you do." he 
used to say, "even if it appears that 
your horse is beat. Just don’t give up." 
Equally important was what he told me 
about honesty : "Bill, racing is a very fun- 
ny business. I don't have to tell you, I 
think you know it. but I want to empha- 
size it again that the main thing is to be 
honest. If you do your best on every horse 
that you ride, no matter where you 
finish, you'll never have to worry about 
looking somebody in the face. 'I'ou'll 
never have anything to worry about. 
You may finish last and you may hate 
it. You may finish fifth and you maybe 
should have won, and there's nothing 
wrong with making a mistake. But there 
is something wrong in not trying.” I 
t^omised Junie Corbin that no matter 
what happened, if I never made any- 
thing out of myself, that I would never 
ever do anything dishonest as far as rid- 
ing is concerned. 

It has often been said about me that 


I am as conscientious about riding the 
last race at Tropical Park as the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Well. I believe the man who 
owns the cheap horse deserves the same 
treatment as the man w ith a good horse. 
1 would consider it dishonest to try 
harder on one man's horse than on an- 
other. 

Junie also told me never to be afraid 
to stand on my own two feet. "You've 
got to make a decision one way or the 
other, and if you think you're right, 
make them prove you're vvrong." he 
said. "You're gonna get repercussions. 
Don't take a stand on anything unless 
you're sure. If you're not sure, say you're 
not sure. But if you believe something 
to be a fact and if you back down, 
you're gonna be just like everybody else. 
Make them prove you're wrong. You 
can get a line on how good your opin- 
ions arc this way. because if you're 
proven wrong more limes than you're 
proven right, then you better damn sight 
learn. You're gonna learn to be a little 
more careful about what you say.” 

What he said was the truth, too. Aft- 
er about 18 months with Junie, 1 didn't 
see him much for a while. He stayed at 
the half-milcrs when I moved on to the 
mile racetracks. And then there was all 
the garbage with the newspapermen, and 
everything. The first time he saw me 
again he said. "Bill, what are you do- 
ing? The papers read like you're a dif- 
ferent person. These write-ups sound 
like you have really changed in the last 
couple of years. Everybody was boost- 
ing you the first year and a half you were 
riding. Now look what's happened. 
You're getting a lot of dirt thrown back 
in your face.” 

1 knew damn well what he was doing. 
He was testing me. I turned to him and 
said, "Junie, you’re the one that taught 
me what to do. If there's anyone to 
blame for the way I am, it’s you. You 
better lake the blame, 'cause you're the 
one that taught me." And he did. 


Next Week 

A'or the first lime Hartack tells his side of 
those fomoiis battles with the press, racing of- 
ficiulsaitdowners that have cost him so dearly. 
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Until today, the most water Mike Larkin had ever seen was Willow Creek. 


Say you’re from Kansas. 

What do you do when you discover 
69 million square miles of Pacific? 

You shuck off those shoes and you 
climb in. That’s what you do. 

For Mike, this big moment began a 
few hours ago, when he and his folks 
boarded a United Air Lines Jet. 

First he tested the seat. Soft as a sofa. 

Then he devoured a six-course lunch. 

Then he chatted with the stewardess. 
Prettiest girl he’d ever seen— even when 


she wasn’t smiling. That was twice. 

Then he listened to six channels of 
music. Stereo even. 

Suddenly they were in Los Angeles. 
And now— the Pacific. 

And now, Mike is discovering what 
an ocean feels like. Smells like. Sounds 
like. 

Most of all, he’s discovering America. 

And United flies to more of it, more 
often, with more jets, than any other 
airline. 


. fnendfy skies 

~^u£eC. 


''You can even taste the salt!" 
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Special Collector’s Album Only $1Qo 


O NE of the finest record albums ever made. 

offered at a fraction of its value. By purchasing 
this 12" record album, tlie "Golden Greats." you will 
help the American Freedom From Hunger Founda- 
tion further its work in the war on liunger. 

The American Freedom From Hunger Foundation. 
Inc. is a non-profit, non-partisan, non-governmental 
organizatit)n. It is dedicated to the alleviation of 
hunger throughout the world by helping others help 
themselves ... by leading, teaching, motivating. 

Simply use the coupon to send SI. 00 to the Ameri- 
can Freedom From Hunger Foundation for your 
"Golden Greats" record album. 

I 1 

I American Freedom From Hunger Foundation I 

I P.O. Box 9399, St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 I 

( ) Here is my $ for "Golden Greats" 

I Record Albums at $1.00 each. I 

( ) Here is my extra contribution of $ for 


the American Freedom From Hunger Foundation. 
Name 


Address ! 

Citv 

State 

Zip Code 


Alio. 3-4 -eks d.l,. 

'Y Offer oMy 900c 

in U.S.A. 

_l 


Twelve great artists donated their time, talent and 
performances for this “Golden Greats" record 


Louis Armstrong 

"Mack The Knife" 
Tony Bennett 

"If I Ruled The World" 

Leonard Bernstein and 
New York Philharmonic 
‘The Ritual Fire Dance" 

Dave Brubeck Quartet 

"Will You Still Be Mine" 

Doris Day 

"Sentimental Journey" 

Percy Faith 

"Spanish Harlem " 


Robert Goulet 
"If Ever I Would Leave You" 
Mahaiia Jackson 
"If I Can Help Somebody" 
Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir "Battle Hymn 
Of The Republic" 
Barbra Streisand 

‘ 7 Stayed Too Long 
At The Fair" 
Richard Tucker 

'The Exodus Song" 
Andy Williams 

"Danny Boy" 


Help America 
Help People 
Help Themselves 
Participate in the 
' ■* American Freedom 
From Hunger Foundation 


ICOlumiAS WCW MCBUCK I 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


saominton Defenditu ghampinn MRS. JtJDY 
DiVI.IN JUSHMAN. »Ju> plans lo rclirc fi.mi 
comp«tilion alter ihc U S. Open nevi monih tw* 
tJuse "H'sioosifcnuousai Ihc atfc of 31 "on her 
lOih All-bnelancl Iillc (the ssurld championship) by 
dcfralinB i:vlji,(irj/e SisrAo of Ja|un f II. 
1 1 8. i: 10 in the finals in London The men's tiile 
ssem to LRl.AVin KOPS of Denmark for Ihc ses- 
emh time since as he easily beat defending 

champion Tan Aik Huang of Malaysia l.t I 2. 15- [0. 
In Ihc men's doubles Kops learned »illi HLNNINCi 
BORCM lo defeat anolhcr O.mish learn. Ssen An- 
dersen and Per Walssic. 15 S, 15 12. sshilc in the 
ssomen's doubles Mrs. Hashman and Briiain's Jancl 
Brennan losi to IMKf Rll I Vt |.D of The Nclher- 
ImJsand NfRS ULL A STRAND of Denmark II- 
15, IS U, 


BASKCTBALL -NBA Tlic regular scjson ended » ilh 
i-islern Disisuin champion PH 1 1 ADI I.PHIA IM- 
1.1) setting ness NBA mirks for siciorics and per- 
ccnlagc (.X4III. »s the 75ers ssnn lour and lost one 
during »hc Iasi iscek. .Second-pljcc UOSTO.N (bO- 
211. with three ssms in five games, linished eighl 
games beUmd. Ihc Celtics' record, hovicvcr. miiuIJ 
have been good enough for the title in all bin three 
other seasons, and il »as hetier than that of any 
Western Disision champion in the 2l->car history 
of the NBA. CINCINNATI ( 5i)-42 1 sssepi all four 
games it played and took over third place, three 
games ahead ofNLW S ORk l.1h-45). vs Inch ended 
the season ssnh a tise-gamc losing sireak HALTI- 
MORI. f20-6l), 411 gantes behind in lasi place, 
dropped three of four to finish ssilh the mosi losses 
any team has ever had in Ihc taslcm Oisision.SAN 
h R AN'ClSCO (44- .IT), compiling the wcirM record 
of any Western Division winner in the past 10 scars, 
spill SIS and came in live games ahead of runner-up 
ST LOLLS (39-421. which won three of four. LOS 
ANfjtLT.S (J6.4J). Iasi veor's Wcslcrn champion, 
lost three offi-c to finish third, eighl games behind. 
Surprising CHICAOO (.l3-4Ki. playing us first sea- 
son. gained fourth place with two wins in Ihrcc 
gintes. as DI'TROIT (.30-51 1 dropped five in a row- 
and ended in the cellar. 1 4 games out ol tirsi place. 


The V 


RICK 


Ted 2.775 p 


. . .inNBAfor' 

ing lillc With a 35.6average, followed by Oscar Rob- 
ertson of the Royals (30 5 | WILT CHAM HI R- 
LA|N of the 76ers. who finished ihird in scoring 
after winning the Idle eight straight sears, yei an 
alllimc field-goal percentage record wills a .fiK.3 aver- 
age and also gained (he rebound title (l.9S7| The 
Rosah' ADRIAN SMITH set an NBA mark will, 
a 903 average from the free-ihrow line, while GL'Y 
RODULRS of the Bulls led the league in assists 
<11.2 average per gainci. 


AAU: N'ASHVILLt (lenn.l HOSINTSS COL- 
I F-CiF. look Its sislh consecutive W omen's National 
Championship by beating ihird-sccded Raytown, 
Mo. 47 .39 in Ihc finals in Gallup. N. Mcs. 


BOWLING Twenty-four-vear 
BIN of Cosla Mesa. Calif. 
2UU for j iwo-pin victors. hi< 

overJimms M.ick of Dover, 
pa Bjv (I'U I Open. 


MIKE DVR- 
a final game of 
s a professional, 
n the PUA Tam- 


FOOTBALL Al ihc first combined AlL-NM drafl. 
held in New York Ciiv. 445 college players were 
se'ecttil >n 17 rounds. The top plasets.mostls picked 
inihe first round, were BL'BBA SMI I H. N^ichigan 
Suie defensive end. Haliimorc: CLINT JONES and 
GFNT WASHINGTON. Michigan Stale halfback 
and end. Minncsola; Gf.ORGE WEBSTI R. Michi- 
gan SI.IIC linebacker, Houston; STI VE SPL R- 
RILR. I loridauuartcrback.andCAS BANASZEK. 
Northwestern end. San Francisco; MARRY' 
JONES. Arkansas halfback Philadelphia; I LOYD 
PHILLIPS. Arkansas tackle. Chicago; BOB 
(iRIISr. Purdue viuartcrback. Miami; JOHN 
CHARI I'.S, Purdue defensive back. BOSTON; 
MIL I-aHR- LCIA halfback, IXiroii; I I OY D 
iniir. Syracuse halfback, Denser; Ra3 Mc- 
DONAID. Idaho fulJback, Washington; D(7N 
HORN. San Diego Stale guartcrhack, and BOB 
H3'I.\ND. Boston College guard. Green Bay: 
JIM LYNCH. Notre Dame linebacker, Kansas 
Cils; and PALL Shll I R. Noire Dame guard. 
NcU York Jeis. 


lied in with the draft choices were the following 
major Iradcs; BulTulo Quarterback DARY'l L LA- 
MOMCA anil Split F nd GLI.NN BASS for Oak- 
land Quarterback TOM I LORES and Split End 
ARV POWELL; Bullalo Defeissist Fnd TOM DaY 
for San Diego Fullback KEITH lINCOLN; I os 
AngelesEnd MARLIN McKEI.VER for Minnesota 
Hall back TOMMY MASON and End HAL BFD- 
StlLE: San Francisco Flanker I5FRNIE: CASI Y. 
Guard JIM WILSON .md Defensive Tackle JIM 
NORTON for Atlanta's lirsi-round draft choice; 
Philadelphia Fullback TaRL GROS and Guard 
BRUCE VAN DYKE for Psitshutgh Hanker 
CiARY 13AI 1 MAN; and New York Giant l.me- 
bdckcr Jl KKY HILLI-BKAND for Si. Louis Run- 
ning Back HILL TRlPLt I T. 


- Thirty-sis-ycar-old DAN SIKLS of Jacks 
. Fla. closed with a 73 for a 279 lolal to |. 
>100.000 J.icksonyille Open by one stroke a 
car-uld Bill Collins. 


Defending Champion MARILYN SMITH won (he 
SI2.5UO Orange Blossom m -St. Pcieishurg. I la., Ihc 
LPGA’s lirsi lournameni of Ihc season, with a 283 
loial. finishing two strokes ahead of Clitlord Ann 
Creed and Fiandra Haynic, 


HOCKEY -NHL- League champion CHICAGO l.'8- 
15-1 1 icnasKvJ lo s l-l-l week ai> Bobby Hull scored 
three goals ui raise his total to 51. It was the ihird 
lime that Hull had reached 50 goals m one season, 
and wiih si< games lo go he needs only four more 
lo break his MIL mark set last year. TORONTO 


(28-24-1 1 ). with two wins in three games, tied Nf W 
YORK 128-25-11) for second place. whOc fourth- 
place MONTREAL (26-25-13), vshichwon iwoand 
lied one. was only two pomiv further back. The 
Rangers, who dropped two of three games, finally 

(he Brums .3- I DETROIT (25-35-4) and W-placc 
BOSTON (I7-.38.II)) each were 1-2-0. 


College: CORNELL defeated Boston L'msersily 
4 I in Ihc NCAA hnal and became only the third 
Eastern learn lo win ihc iiilc. 


Horse racing Mrs. Charles E. Parker's ASK 
I Hi I .VKF (S2.3.60). Donald Holmes up, hnishcda 
head in front of Oiploinal IVay lo take (he onc-and- 
iin-eighlh-niile. $34,550 l.ouisi.ina Derby for 3.jeur- 
olds in New Orleans. 


MOTOR SPORTS fiARY' NIXON of Ballinuire 
rode hu laclory Triumph molorcycic In a record 
98,277 mph and a I 2-second victory over Defending 
Champion Buddy Elmore in llic Daytona 2(KI AMA 
National championship. 


SKIING -World Cup winner JEAN-CLAUDi; KIL- 
1 Y swept all three men's evenis lo lead TRANCT 
to a winning lolal of 2.31 poinls ul (he (hrec-duy 
American Intcrnalional Team races in Vail, Colo. 

/8I. The day after the teum races ended. 
Kiily look Ihc men's giant slalom for Ihc Y'ail 
Trophy, while Canada's NANCY GRTENE won 


TRACK & EIELO MBS. DORIS BROWN, 24. of 
Scallle. Ihc world's fastest woman inilcr. took Ihc 
first Women's Iniernational Cross-couniry Cham- 

oM4:28 over°aTi'cW iif 26,''^ ‘ •* 

MILEPOSTS named boh DLVaNEY. 51. to 
replace W H (Tippy) Dye. who resigned three 
weeks ago. as athletic ditcctor at Nebraska. De- 
vancy. the Huskers" head ftiolKall coach for fisc 
years, will bes'ome Nebraska's first athletic dircctor- 
coaeh in 20 years. 

Named As general manager of the Rallimorc 
Colls lo succeed Joe Campanclla. who died of a 
heart allack a monih ago, HARRY HULMFS. .39. 
the Coils' publicity direclor. 

Rf SIGNED Illinois Head Toolball Coach PFTE 
E1.IIOIT. 41). Head Basketball Coach HARRY 
COMBES. 52. and Assisiani Baskclball Coach 
HOWARD BRAUN. 54. after a Big Ten ruling 

from the conference because of the coaches' alleged 
msOlicmcnl in an illegal athletic fumJ. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



STEVEN OMI, vj. of 
Berkeley. Culif.. who 
swims, pUiys buscball 
and rcecnily took up 
g) mnusiies. won the 
oserall lillc in his <Jivi- 
sion at Ihc Nonhern 
California Gymnasiics 
Championships in Sae- 
ramcnio by scoring an 
unprcxedcntcd sweep ol 
all eighl esenis. 


BERTHA PRANK 
TEAGUE, ihe girls’ bas- 
ketbah coach 'at Byng 
(Okla.i High School for 
the pjsl 41 years (rec- 
ord; 1,127 wins, 88 loss- 
es), guided her girls to 
an undefeated season 
for the s-iMh time and 
to the state champion- 
ships for the 2()ih lime 
in her career. 



RUSSELL ANDERSON. 
67. a Los Angeles tinan- 
cicr who holds the Im- 
pound test line world 
record for striped mar- 
lin. set a second Inter- 
national Game Fish As- 
sociation murk when he 
landed a 292-pouiul 
black marlin, also on 
12-pound lest, ai l‘ifias 
Bay, Panama. 


ANIL NAYAR, a Har- 
vard sophomore and 
lop-rankcd amateur 
si|uush player, look his 
lirst intcreollegiiiie rac- 
quets singles crown by 
defeating third-seeded 
Pcier Martin of McGill 
Unitersiiy in .Middle- 
town, Conn. Nay ar 
then led Harvard to the 
four-man team title. 



JULIE WILLIAMS, K. of 
Housion. swam faster 
than all of Ihe older 
boss and girls at the 
Dad’s Club YMC A In- 
yilaiional in Housion, 
lo set meel revords in 
the three events that she 
entered; the 50-.vard 
frecsly Ic (.12. 7). 50-yard 
haekslroke iW.fi) and 
50-yjrd buiterflj (.38.4). 


VIC LANDAU, a mailt 
major at CCNY ranked 
2lsl nationally in table 
icnnis, was named Most 
Outstanding Player al 
the I niercol legiaic 
championships in Co- 
lumbus when he look 
the men’s singles I'llc 
and teamed with Barry 
Rost of Cineinnali to 
win the men’s doubles. 
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Basketball’s Week 


THE NCAA 

The pruliinmarie& were over in ihc NC'AA 
tournament, and the four regional stirs ivor^ 
— UCLA in the West. Houston in the VI id- 
sscst, North Carolina in the Hast ami Dav- 
lon in the Midcast— were ready for the na- 
tional championship round this weekend in 
Louisville Ipuae 14). UCLA, csersbody’s 
fas’oritc, had it easy beating Wyoming lt)9- 
60 and Pacific SO 64 in Corvallis, while 
not'STON surprised Kansas 66-5.t and then 
SMU 8.^-75 in Lawrence, norim caroiina 
defeated Princeton 78-70 in overtime and 
Boston College 96-80 in College Park, and 
OAVTOS edged Tennessee 5.^-52 and Vir- 
ginia Tech 71-66 in tsunsion. 

THE NIT 

It was like a mob scene in an old Cecil B. 
DcMille spectacular. Hundreds of scream- 
ing fans poured out of the stands at New 
York's .Madison Situarc Carden and raised 
the weary but unprotesting souriiiRN it u- 
NOis players to their shoulders for the stand- 
ard winners' parade. Then came the incviia- 


TRIUMPHANT RIDE was camcd by Sa- 
luki Frazier, NlT’s Most Valuable Player. 


by MERVIN HYMAN 

ble chant, "We're No. 1. we're No. I." 

The Salukis hud just beaten .Marquette 
71 56 before a sellout crowd of I8.4SN. al- 
most as many people as in all of Carbon- 
dale. to win the National Invitation Tour- 
nament championship. It was easily the 
greatest athletic triumph ever for Southern 
Illinois— officially a "small college" but with 
major ambitions -which had passed up an 
almost certain college-division title for a 
chance to play with the big schools in the 
NIT. It was a calculated risk, and the Salukis 
had calculated well. 

Ekfore the NIT. Southern Illinois had a 
20-2 record and victories over Texas West- 
ern and Louisville. The team featured a Lit- 
tle Ail-Amcrica. Walt Frazier, a broad- 
shouldered 6'.V guard with all the moves 
and shots of a pro. Ed Zastrow and Roger 
Dcchtold. both excellent playmakers. alter- 
nated at the other guard. The forwards were 
Dick Garrett, a skinny, hot-shooting sopho- 
more. and 6'4' Clarence Smith, a wriggly 
leapcr. At center. 6' T Ralph Johnson was 
unspectacular but had the knack of coming 
up with a basket or a rebound at precisely 
the right moment. Coach Jack Hartman, a 
tough, iio-nonsensc man. had taught them 
to play his disciplined offense and defense, 
and they did it c.xtremely well. 

Slill.it looked as if Southern Illinois would 
never make it past Duke in the quarter- 
finals. especially when the teams were tied 
37-37 at the half. But the Salukis continued 
to attack Duke's zone defenses diligently 
and actually oulrcboiinded the bigger Blue 
Devils 47-41 to cut off their fast break. Bob 
Verga kept Duke in the game with 24 points, 
but Garrett scored 18. Frazier and Johnson 
1 7 apiece and Southern won out 72-63, 

RUTGiRs was next for Southern Illinois 
in the semiDnah. and the .Scarlet Kmghiv, 
wcil-coachcd by Bill Foster, had been the 
biggest surprise of the tournament. They 
had upset New Mexico 65-60 w ith a superb 
game. Rutgers kept the ball away from 
6 9' .Mel Daniels with a 1-2-2 /one. and 
Bobby Lloyd's 23 point.s gave the K nighl.s a 
13-poinl lead with 2:39 to go. The desperate 
Lobos went to a press, but Rutgers man- 
aged to survive. 

That put Rutgers in with Southern Il- 
linois, and even Coach Foster was amazed. 
"I really don't know what we’re doing here," 
he said, "but I'm grateful. Our kids have 
been just fantastic." They were even more 
fantastic, for a while, against the Salukis. 
Little Jimmy V'alvano pul m his tirsi eight 


shots, niis.sed one and then made his lOth. 
Lloyd scored 1 6points, BobGrcaccn grabbed 
oft' rebounds and the Knight-s Jed 44-36 at 
the half. But Southern soon put an end to 
Rutgers' hopes. The Salukis shut off Val- 
vano and IJoyd with a slick 2-3 zone, got 
control of the boards and Frazier and Gar- 
rett began hitting. Rutgers' lead soon dis- 
appeared, hui the Knights kept it clo.se un- 
til the last two minutes. Southern Illinois 
finally won 79-70 as Frazier scored 26 points 
and Garrett 22. "We just stayed in clo.ser 
touch with them in the second half," ex- 
plained Hartman. There was some con- 
.solalion for Rutgers, though. They later 
trounced Marshall 93-76 for third place as 
Lloyd had his best game of the year. He 
scored 44 points to set a new NIT record of 
I29 and boosted his career total to 2,045. 
Bobby also finished the seastm with 255 free 
throw.s in 277 attempl.s for a .92! per- 
centage, Ihc best in the nation, 

MAROL'tnt, meanwhile, was pulling otf 
u few surprises also, and it was beginning 
to look like old home week for Coach Al 
McGuire, a former New Yorker. The War- 
riors got caught up in a real wmgding with 
Providence and won it 81-80 in overtime. 
The big problem for Marquette, of course, 
was Jimmy Walker, and McGuire ulicrn.'iied 
Jim Burke, Brad Luchini and Blanton Sim- 
mons on him. But Walker still scored .36 
P£)int.s.' and the teams were tied 74-74 at 
the end of regulation time. The strategy in 
overtime was fierce. McGuire and Provi- 
dence's Joe Mullancy plaiooned substitutes 
on offense and defense, called for time-outs 
and raced up and down the sidelines shout- 
ing instruction.s to ibeir players. Al one 
point they met al midcourl. McGuire stuck 
out his hand, Mullancy shook it and then 
they went back to work. Marqueile squeezed 
out the victory when Walker's last-second 
shot bounced off the rim. 

Then came Marshall in the semifinals. 
The free-wheeling Thundering Herd had 
just bombed Nebraska II9 88 in a shoot- 
ing match with George Stone, a 6' 7' gun- 
ner. scoring 46 points. "They could blow us 
right out of the gym." worried McGuire. 
He put George TbonTpson, a 6'2*’ forward 
who Jumps like a 7-footcr. on Slone, and 
the pair had a merry old time muscling each 
other. Thompson came away with a mouse 
under his eye. but he oulscored Stone 28 to 
24, Bob Wolf had 2I points and Marquette 
won 83-78. 

Both coaches were apprehensive before 
the final. Hartman was concerned about 
Thompson. "He doesn't know how tall he 
is." the Saluki coach said. "That whole 
Marquette hunch jumps right out of the 
place." McGuire wondered if he could dis- 
rupt the Salukis' even pace. “They don't 
look like a club that can be shaken," he said. 

But Marquette almost shook Southern 
right al the start. Wolf flipped in five long 
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Blood, Sweat, Toil but No Tears from Tunney 


The speakeasy crowd said it was an easy fight for Harry Greb, but somewhere in the midst of it a battered 
and bleeding young bookworm figured out how the champion could be taken by JAMES R. FAIR 


prom time to time a particularly 
I rough hcavvweighi fight puis the 
stigma of brutality on the sport of box- 
ing. But to those of us who watched 
Harry Greb of Pittsburgh beat a young- 
ster named Gene Tunney for the lighl- 
heav> weight championship of the U.S. 
back in 1922. no heavyweight fight since 
has seemed much more than a school- 
yard spat. The light in the old Madison 
Square Garden that night in the ‘20s 
was so sanguinary that the ring lloor and 
the ring ropes actually were drenched in 
blood. Referee Kid MePartiand and the 
reporters at ringside were liberally spat- 
tered. It was certainly the bloodiest light 
of my time (and I go back to 1912) and 
maybe the bloodiest since the Romans 
fought with cesius. 

In the first 10 seconds of the lirsl 
round Greb broke Gene's nose in two 
places. Seconds later he opened a long. 
ugl> gash over Gene’s left e>e. and from 
then on until the bell ended it in the 1 5ih 
round Tunney 's face was an inch-thick 
mask of blood, DiKiors estimated he 
may ha\e lost two quarts. "B) the third 
round." wrote (iraniland Rice, "(iene 
was literally wading in his own blood." 
The gtire was so thick on Greb’s gloves 
that he had to step back and hold them 
out so the referee could wipe them olT 
with a towel. 

Through it all Gene fought back, al- 
wa>s with tenacity, often with verve. He 
wavered now and then, but he didn't 
flounder. Greb would rain a fusillade 
of blows against Tunnev's face, down 
which bhuHi cascaded, then push him 
away and ask the referee. "Wanna stop 
it'.’" MePartiand would ask Gene. "How 
about it?" And Gene would shake his 
head. Tvery now and then when it 
looked as though MePartiand might suc- 
cumb to common sense and stop the 
slaughter. Gene would plead with him: 
"Tor God's sake, don't stop it." 

Round after round Greb slammed 
Tunney into the ropes and smashed him 
with knife-sharp blows to head and 
body. It was awful to watch. MePart- 


land used up half a do^cn towels wiping 
the blood off Greb's gloves. After each 
cleansing. MePartiand would move 
away from the fighters and Greb would 
leap to (he attack again. His fists would 
thud against Gene’s face, the blood 
would gush and MePartiand would duck 
to avoid further splashing. 

As the light wore on Tunney began to 
grow weak from the killing, relentless 
pace. Time after time he would use his 
forearms to wipe away the blood that 


was blinding him. but he wouldn't quit. 
He would momentarily support himself 
against the ropes and paw at his tor- 
mentor with arms that were weary, ach- 
ing. leaden things. He smiled in three 
of the toughest rounds (l.^th. 14th and 
1 5th ). as he had smiled in earlier rounds 
when it was touch and go as to whether 
MePartiand would stop it. They were 
tired half smiles, but disdainful, and 
they said with tierce resolve. "I'm the 
champion and if you want my title you'll 
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Blood and Sweat fontiiiiird 


have to fighi me until I am incapable of 
defending it- and that i; not yet." 

If a title had not rested on his decision. 
McParlland almost surely would have 
stopped the fight. But a referee of in- 
tegrity will think hard before deciding 
against a champion who is taking a beat- 
ing without flinching and pleading to he 
allowed to gt) on, .All (ircb could do was 
continue to pummel CJene. At the end 
of 15 brutal, terrifying rounds he gave 
Gene over to his handlers and loped off 
with his new title. Battered as he was. 
Tunney crossed the ring to Greb’s cor- 
ner. shook his hand and congratulated 
him. Then he said, “{farry. you were the 
belter man- loiiiuhi." 

"Won the championship!" shouted 
an exuberant (ireh as one of his handlers 
kissed him on his unmarked face while 
several others half carried, half dragged 
him from the ring. But Gene, his body 
bruised, his face a pulpy mask, stumbled 
toward his dressing room, rivulets of 
blood from both cheeks meeting at the 
point of his chin and dropping onto his 
chest. Me collapsed before he got there, 
and his handlers carried him the rest of 
the way. The moment supporting hands 
left him he fell, the back of his head 
striking the rubbing lablc. 

Aftcr the fight, still looking compara- 
tively fresh. Greb threw on his clothes, 
then hustled uptown to his pel speak- 
easy, paid the orchestra to play his and 
J)is friend.s' favorite tunes and dancetJ 
until the musicians fell asleep. Happy 
Alhacker, a (ireh sidekick, had given 
me and some other Pittsburgh newspa- 
permen the wrong name of Greb's hide- 
out by mistake, and by the time we 
found him some of us had searched too 
long and too hard in too many speak- 
easies. an expertenec we iiemi/ed under 
the heading of research on our swindle 
sheets. The new champion was lidgciy 
and looked wan. I asked him wliai was 
wrong. 

“What's wrong?" he said irritably. 
"You've heard what all the.se people arc 
saying abr>ui what an easy fight it was 
for me. They're crazy. It wasn't an easy 
fight. It was m\ hardest. 1 was so arm- 
weary and leg-lired from trying to knock 
(iene out 1 was in almost as bad shape 
as he was, but because he lost so much 
blood and I didn't lose any these boi'bs 
tell me I had a soft touch. Would yim 
call an opponent a soft touch if you had 
hit him as hard as you could for 15 
rounds and seldom made him staggei? 

Mft 


Why. I couldn't even come close to drop- 
ping him. 1 was in there with a guy to- 
night who has an iron jaw- and an iron 
will, and 1 don’t look forward to our 
next meeting." 

-Stmieone said. “But you'll light him 
again, won't you?" 

"Sure, f ighting is my trade and i'll 
light him any time, but it's gonna be a 
dilTorent story the next time." 

The late Harry Keck, dean of Pitts- 
burgh sports editors, was the first of 
only three well-known reporters to pick 
Gene to beat f)empsey for the heavy- 
weight title in Philadelphia in 1926 and 
then to pick him to retain it in a rematch 
in Chicago the next year. Keck asked 
Grcb that night ifTunney had hurt him 
at any time during the tight. 

"Hell, yes,” said Grcb. "He hurt me 
in damn nearly every round -and him 
bleeding the way he was. Don't let any- 
one tell you he's just a counlcrpuncli- 
ing boxer who can't hurl you. He's the 
most punishing and most accurate hitter 
I ever fought Ifyou don't take the fight 
to him he'll take it to you. and any move 
you make is usually the wrong one. You 
end up catching a left in the puss and a 
stinging straight right to the body. 1 
couldn't keep away from that right." 

CJreb excused himself for a moment. 
When he returned to the bar he admitted 
that on two trips to the toilet since leav- 
ing the Garden, he had passed blood in 
his urine. "That's the first lime that ever 
happened to me." the lighter said, “and 
I've been belled in the body by ihe hard- 
est punchers in the business. Also you 
may notice I'm not ordering no steak 
tonight. That's because my face stopped 
so many left luvoks. left jabs and right 
crosses it feels like somebody’s been 
hitting it with a sledge hammer. I'll bcl 
I never really hurt (iene at all. I just 
bloodied him. and the loss of all lhai 
blood weakened him." 

-As more and more speakeasy customers 
came up to congratulate him on his m.v.v 
victory. Greb began to gel really cranky, 
f inallyhc told one of them. '•You'rccon- 
graiulaiing the wrong man. I'm not 
Harry (ireb. This is Grcb sitting next to 
me." He touched my arm. "Cicl up. 
Harry, and show this gentleman that 
scries of punches you hit (iene with in 
the first round. Don't be shy. Gel up and 
show him. champ." Unable to find my 
arms and not sure where my legs were 
fihis was not an abnormal condition for 
anyone who had researched as manv 


spcakea\ios as I had). I uol up and fell 
ai.'t(>ss (itch's lap- 

"Tiial’s ilic was it happened, mister, 
a Iseaiiiiriil reenaeimeiu," (ireb luld the 
etislsuncr. sslm stotHl there bitiikint' m 
wonderment imlil mie ul' his fneniis led 
him awas. 

Tiimics himself. Jiilersiewed after the 
tight, had a less dramatie hut perhaps 
more informaiise expianatn'ii of what 
had happened. He ga\e at least some I’f 
the eredit to \hc Aiiell. the old (1^1)4 
lyi’l featherweight champion ssho ssas 
a ringside spectator “.Nhe was sitting 
near ms eoriier," said (iene. "and sshen 
he saw the sorrs eoiulition I was in he 
diieked out to the nearest druggist and 
botighi his entire stippls of adrenalin 
ehis'ride, a eoaguhmt. He slipped the bot- 
tle lv> Doe Bagle>. ms manager. Be- 
tween rounds Doe's lingers Hess. He is 
a superls eiil nitin. lie numtiged to slop 
ihe hli'i’iling, hut lie eouldn't keep Cireh 
from hiisiing m> faee apari after thai.” 

.'\s a boxing writer. I must base eos- 
cred more than Hl.tlOl) ligbis 1 nesei in 
all ms life saw ansonc lake a more siis- 
Uiiiied healing or lose more blot'd than 
Tunnes did ibal night. ,\iid set ;is he 
las on the riihhing table, in ei'mpleleeon- 
Iro) isfhis menial laeuJiies hul loo tseak 
ts' sit up, be recalled esers round of the 
fight from opening to closing bell. ;md 
discussed litem like an impariial expert. 

"I discosered carls ibai il was possi- 
ble for me to whip (>reb." be said, ".As 
each round ssoni bs. this discosers be- 
came a pi'siiise ceriamts 

The discosers bore fiiiit in four siic- 
cessise lights against (ireb tsso 15- 
rounders in the old ( >arden , a I t)-roiindcr 
each in C'leselaiul and St. Paul. Neser 
again would runnes be beaten bs Cireh 
or by ansc'ne else. He lost just iliai once 
in 77 lights. Six months after losing the 
175-pinind litle hack to Tunnes (in I cb- 
ruais. |y2il). (ireb lifted ilie middle- 
sseight title from .lohnns \kilson in a 
roiighhoiiser during ssliieli Keferce .lack 
O’Siillisan stepped between these rug- 
ged praeiitioncrs and. glowering at 
Circb, asked him sshai he thought he 
ssas doing. ■‘Cioiiging .lohnns in the esc. 
can't sou see.’" (ireb said haiigblils. 
Satisfied with this explanation. O'Sulli- 
san mined awas, and the lighters re- 
turned to ssork. (ireb ssas the ssorld 
middleweight. Tunnes the .American 
hght-heassweighi champion in their last 
three lighls. Ueight ssas no probicni to 
Cireh. ss bo could lighl at 1 5X pounds one 

. -"IMUK-il 
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The U.S. Open Champ 
lines up his feet directly 
parallel to the intended 
night: weight even 
on both feet. He plays 
the ball fust inside 
the left toe. 


Take 

Billy Casper 
putting stance 
for accuracy. 

Grand-Slam' Socks 
by Munsingwear \ ^ 

for comfort. 


Put your feet in Billy Casper's socks. These Orion* 
and nylon stretch Grand-Slams by Munsingwear 
are knit for all-around comfort and good looks. Generous 
calf length. Won't shrink out of fit. Colors to go with every 
Grand-Slam shirt. Three styles; Par. Birdie, ^1-''^. Cushion- 
sole Eagle, At hep sock counters. 


MunsingiAtear. Inc., 718 Glenwood Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 55405 





Blood and Sweat cominurd 



Come 
to work... 


stay 
to play! 


Col a business trip coming up 
down here? Bring your brief case 
by all means — but don’t forget 
your clubs, rod, reel, and other 
sporting gear. You'll need them in 
fun-hlled Alabamal When business 
is over, begin enjoying yourself. 
Live it up — or relax. Either way, 
stay awhile in friendly Alabama. 
Where business is a pleasure! 


FREE! 

Please send me new 1967 full-color liter- 
ature on Alabama's vacation attractions. 


To; 


Bureau of Publicity 
State of Alabama 
Montgomery. Alabama 36104 
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week. 170-175 the next with no loss of 
speed, endurance or sharpness. He lost 
his 160-pound title to Tiger Flowers in 
February of 1926 and failed to regain it 
in a rematch the following August, when 
he retired. He died two months later, on 
October 22. Gene Tunney had been 
heavyweight champion one day short of 
a month. He dropped everything and 
went to Pittsburgh to serve as honorary 
pallbearer to the man of whom he had 
seen so much inside the ring and so little 
outside it. 

"Few human beings have fought each 
other more savagely or more often than 
Harry Grcb and I." Tunney wrote in his 
autobiography. Arms fur Living, pub- 
lished by Wilfred Funk in 1941. "We 
punched and cut and bruised each other 
in a scries of bouts, live of them. The 
first of the live is for me an enduring 
memor>'. a memory still terrifying. 

"I was in bad shape for the bout. This 
was in the time when my hands were 
chronically ailingwith imperfectly mend- 
ed fractures, sore and swollen. ... Be- 
fore going into the ring Novocain was 
shot into them to deaden the pain that 
would ensue upon striking blows. More- 
over. 1 had above my left eye a half- 
healed cut sustained in training. Adrena- 
lin chloride was injected into the eyebrow 
to prevent the cut from bleeding too 
much if reopened by Greb's punches. 
Then the bout started, and the nightmare 
began. In the first exchange of the fight 
I sustained a double fracture of the nose 
which bled continually. . . . Toward the 
end of the first round my left eyebrow 
was laid open four inches. In the third 
another cut over the right eye left me 
looking through a red film. For the bet- 
ter part of 12 rounds 1 saw a red phan- 
tom-like form dancing before me. It is 
impossible to describe the bloodiness of 
this fight. . . . How 1 ever survived the 
13th, 14th and I5th rounds is still a mys- 
tery to me. 

"All five of our fights were of that or- 
der of savagery. My showing became 
better from one to another — and in the 
last one i beat Harry about as badly as 
he had beaten me in the first. The ferocity 
of the hammering Greb took is indicated 
by a remark he made toward the end. In 
a clinch, he said, ‘Gene, don’t kn<x'k me 
out.' That from Harry Greb was monu- 
mental. No one was gamer. Pain and 
punches meant nothing to him— the cruel 
mauling, the bruising punishment. But 
Harry, hopelessly beaten, didn't want the 
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folks back home to read that he had been 
knocked out. I was never paid a higher 
tribute. Here was one of the greatest 
fighters of all time laying down his shield, 
admitting defeat and knowing I would 
not expo.se him. . . . Greb was curiously 
secretive in pride, oddly vain. He was 
concerned about his looks. . . . When 
tough Harry Greb went to one of the 
roughhousc, slugging brawls for which 
he was famous, he took with him not 
merely his pugilistic equipment, trunks, 
bathrobe, ring shtves. Invariably he car- 
ried along a comb and brush, mirror, 
and- marvel at it — a powder pufT! Going 
into the fertveious fracas, he always had 
his hair plastered down with slickum. 
This was one of the strangest eccentrici- 
ties I ever observed in the realm where 
fists thud into the human visage. . . . 
Harry Greb’s vanity about his looks cost 
him his life. Retiring from the ring with 
a substantial and hard-earned fortune, 
his first concern was his nose, flat and 
shapeless from countless punches and 
repeated fractures. Like an aging sixriety 
beauty, he resorted to plastic surgery. He 
died on ihc operating tabic while bis 

nose was being made shapely He and 

I remained the best of friends, with never 
the slightest bit of anger or ill will." 

A week or 10 days following his Iasi 
Tunney fight, Greb was having a drink 
with friends in the Times Square area. 

"Fm through fighting Gene," he said 
quietly. "He’s too tough, hits too hard 
and knows w hat moves Fm gonna make 
before I do." He glanced around the 
speakeasy to be sure no outsiders were 
listening. "He was killing me in St. 
I’aul." he confided. "I knew I couldn’t 
stay the 10-round distance, and I didn’t 
want to be kniKkcd out or have the ref- 
eree stop it. so I asked him in a clinch to 
take it easy. ’Sure. Harry,’ he said. ‘Slay 
in close and grab and hold, and I won’t 
hurt you.’ I knew I could trust him, and 
he knew’ I wasn’t playing possum." 

Greb thanked Ciene right after the 
light for a courtesy he had never before 
and would never again ask an opponent 
to grant him. Gone patted him on the 
back. "You're a good boy. Harry," he 
said. "We're friends, aren't we?" 

Before leaving the speakeasy, Greb 
said to Piickey O’Gaitey, "There’s some- 
thing I want cleared up. Is it true, as the 
newspapers say, that Gene reads books?” 

"Sure, it’s true," Packey assured him. 
"I seen him read books lotsa times in 
training camps.” end 



jumpers, Thompson iwisted in a few layups, 
Burke shot a couple of two-hand sets and 
the Warriors led 34-23 at the half. But the 
Salukis did not panic. They tightened up 
their defense in the second half, nibbled 
away slowly at the Marquette lead and sud- 
denly broke loose. Johnson, I rarier, Bech- 
told, Garrett and C'larcncc Smith began 
throwing in baskets, and they ouiscored the 
Warriors 25 -4 in the nc.M eight minutes to 
go ahead 54-46. The game was over. I’razicr 
had 21 points, 1 1 rebounds and five assists. 

Hartman broke out in a big smile, but 
he blanched a little when someone asked if 
he wanted to play UCLA. "You sure got a 
nasty sense of humor,*' he replied. "I think 
we want to set around and tooth this vic- 
tory for a while." Over in the Marquette 
dressing room. McGuire siiid wearily. "We 
lost our poise. They didn't." He was right. 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

With Southern Illinois out of the NCAA 
college division toiirnamenl by choice, eight 
hopeful regional winners gathered in Lvans- 
ville. Kentucky Wesleyan, the defending 
champion, was the favorite, but wivston- 
SALEM, a team that had been overlooked 
in the national rankings all year despite a 
28-1 record, was determined to make the 
most of Its first shot at the championship. 

Winston-Salem Coach Clarence (Big 
House) Gaines, a jolly 290-pounder with a 
soft voice, liked his Rams to run and gun, 
and his game plan was simple. He told his 



MONEY MAN MONROE got ihc points 
for Winston-Salem, set a scoring record. 


players, "When you need it give it to the 
money man.” The money man is Lari Mon- 
roe, a slick 6' 4' shooter who had scored 
1.236 points for a 42.6 average and had pro 
scouts tripping over themselves trying to 
gel to him. Monroe scored 29 |x>ints as 
Winston-Salem beat Long Island University 
62-54 in a slowdown and 24 more in a 
racehorse 82-73 v ictory over Kentucky Wes- 
leyan in the semifinal. But he was at his best 
in the final against souiHwrsr missocki. 
which had beaten Valparaiso 86-72 and Illi- 
nois Stale 93-76 in earlier games. The Bears 
shut ofl' Winston-Salem's fast break with 
some tough rebounding and tried to shackle 
Monroe with a 1-2-2 zone. But Earl, firing 
away unconcernedly, poured in 40 points 
(to increase his alltimc college one-season 
record to 1.329), including two free throws 
with 25 seconds left to pul the Rams ahead 
77-74. Then Monroe pul on a show. Ho 
dribbled the ball between his legs, behind 
his back and. linully, through three oppos- 
ing players as Coach Gaines watched admir- 
ingly. "He makes coaching pretty easy." 
said Big House happily. 

The six-day NAIA tournament in Kansiis 
City seemed to go on continuously. It start- 
ed with 32 teams, all district champions, and 
the sound of basketballs thumping loudly 
on the hardwood floor in Municipal Audi- 
torium filled the air from early morning un- 
til late at night for the first three days. By 
Saturday the tournament was down to two 
teams— St. Benedict's of Atchison, Kans. 
and Oklahoma Baptist. 

Top-seeded st. denedict's had reached 
the finals by beating Linficid (Ore.) 80- 
75. Southern State (Ark.) 67-56. St. Mary's 
of San Antonio. 88-73 and Morns Harvey 
(VV. Va.) 73-70. Oklahoma baptist. >eedcd 
No. 3, had beaten Alcorn A&M (Mis-s. ) 55- 
52, Valdosta Stale (Ga.) 70-62, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana 66-65 and Central Washing- 
ton 78-68. 

The big problem for St. Benedict's was 
AI Tucker, skinny and 6' 8". who had scored 
117 pvjints in four previous games. Coach 
Ralph Nolan figured he had to keep Tucker 
away from the basket and started off play- 
ing him man-lo-man. Bui Tucker beat that 
strategy. When he was not liring in long- 
r.inge jumpers he shuttled inside for hooks, 
drives, reverse layups and stuffs. Tucker 
jammed in 47 points to earn acclaim as the 
tournament's MVP, but not quite enough 
to give the Baptists a victory . St. Benedict's 
had better balance. Darryl Jones, a nifty 
feeder, and Bill Wewers each scored 20 
points and led the Ravens to a 71 65 win 
for the championship. 

On a -slighcfy lower level but w ith as much 
action, mouikiv. Mo. won the National 
Junior College title in Hutchinson, Kans. 
Mobcrly edged San Jacinto of Pasadena. 
Texas 56-55 on Harrison Slcplcr'sfrce throw 
with 10 seconds to play. eno 
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Try 

Field & 
Stream 

. ..the different 
new aromatic 
pipe tobacco 



Bill Gardel has 
never had an 
accident. Don'i lei his fcl mis- 
lake be your to/ Drive rfeiensively . . . 

Watch out for the other guy! 


tgiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HOWARD THE GREAT 

Sirs: 

Howard Coscll is egotistical, self-right- 
eous. tactless and often maudlin |Hwk/</ 
You l.i’t This Man liifcrvicw You? March 1 3). 
He is a genuinely disgusting person. Right? 
Wrong! Howard Cosell is, indeed, the 
greatest sporlseasler around. Yet his ability 
to lift the sports interview out of the morass 
of triviality and insincerity is not his great- 
est asset or distinction. In a world populated 
by corporation men and faceless nonentities 
Howard Coscll stands as a last bastion 
against the cancer of conformity. The man 
i.s a man. This is the essence of Howard 
Cosell, 

G.\rv Grovvc 

Bangor. Me. 

Sirs: 

I feel extremely sorry for Fmi Coscll. She 
can't turn Howard off. 

Rosald Lynn 

Charlestown, Ind. 

MePALMER & CO. 

Sirs; 

For more than lOycars I sat on the board 
of directors of a national meat-packing 
trade association with James D. Cooney 
<,3/y Tricml, ArnoUl PulnuT March 6 ct 
-seq.)- This was during the difficult period 
when his leadership caused 'N'ilson & Co. to 
change with the times by eliminating uii- 
prolilable and obsolete multistory meat- 
packing plants at railroad junctions and 
moving them ns smaller units to the source 
of livcstiKk or into the population centers. 
The end result was the change from a stag- 
nant international company to an up-to- 
date prolitablc operation. 

There is no question that it was a hard de- 
cision for Golf Buff Cooney to refuse to 
approve the Palmer contract with their sub- 
sidiary, Wilson Sporting Goods Company. 
7 he decision of the judge fwho never sal on 
the bench but came up through the legal de- 
partment) to turn down the Palmer contract 
was obviously in the best interest of Wilson 
&Co. 

The linal result has been just right. Wil- 
son & Co. and Arnold Palmer have both 
prospered in their particular fields. 

William Klinci 

liunlsvillc, Ala. 

Sirs: 

There's yet another facet to Mark Mc- 
Cormack, merchant prince, barrister and 
biographer. 

When I Itrst called on .Mark to discuss 
making a laundry man out of Arnold Palmer, 
1 was greeted with an exuberant handshake 
and the proclamation, "I saw Frankie Park- 


er murder you in Chicago!" I said he 
couldn't have been born when 1 last played 
Parker, but it turned out that he had and that, 
moreover. Mark, a fine golfer, was really a 
frustrated tennis hacker. He was brought up 
by a golfing father, a short pitch from the 
club fairway, but for years played hookey in 
search of tennis practice. 

In fact. I would like to think that our deal 
really got off the ground through tennis — 
not golf! 

SioNi Y B. Wood Jr. 

New >'ork City 

SIDELIGHTS ON DARK 

Sirs: 

Perhaps William Leggett has planted the 
kiss of death on Kansas City's amaFing 
youngsters with his article {Park's Uialook 
/.V Yoiiiif! ami Biiuhi. March 13). 

Indeed, it was the fairest .isscssment of 
the Athletics' potential in many years. The 
"underground railroad" to New York has 
been discontinued, and Alv in Dark is mold- 
ing a contender out of youth and positive 
thinking. 

One more favor, though— cancel all sub- 
scriptions to the Bradenton training camp. 
It seems that (he buildup has worked in a 
negative direction — the A's have won only 
a few exhibition games. 

Rohiri T. Kiahney 

Olathe. Kans. 

Sirs: 

Before Alvin Dark envisions his team in 
the first division this .season, it would be 
smarter for him to deal for a left-handed 
starling pitcher. Judging by his lineup of 
boy wonders it is quite obvious not one 
wears his glove on the right hand. Dark 
may have the best young mound corps in 
the league, but w iihoiit a southpaw his team 
will find it difficult to escape the Dark 
cellar. 

A suggested trade? All six for Whitcy 
Ford. 

J. At 1.1 N CaLDI RON 

Providence 

STICK WITH STALLBALL 

Sirs: 

Lxcellcnt article {Stallhall — a kiamc to 
Sleep By, M.irch 13) by Joe Jares, but I am 
opposed to any 24- or 30-second cIcKk in 
college baskcibull. This would serve only 
to deprive today's coaches of the mecha- 
nisms used to pull off an upset- which is (he 
most exciting and most anticipated event in 
the baskeibull world. 

The sialtcrs are booed constantly in their 
efforts to make a close game of an apparent 
mismatch, and yet these same so-called bas- 
ketball fans turn around and cheer their own 


team for employing the same strategy. Be- 
sides, the defense is at fault a good percent- 
age of the time, bccau.se they are obligated 
to force action if they are tied or behind in 
score. I say if the defense wants the basket- 
ball let them go gel it! 

Harold Stofi llir Jr. 
New Preston. Conn. 

GIANT KILLER 

Sirs: 

Much has been written in your magarine 
searching for an answer to modify college 
basketball to offset the advantages of the 
supcrtall individual. I have enjoyed reading 
many of these proposiils but none have easy 
answers. 

I have one idea that seems workable and 
will not require new- or strange rules, and 
can be adapted overnight without affecting 
the game as we know it. Use the regulation 
baskflhiill conn, hut move the backboards 
three feel beyond the court. This will pre- 
vent the tall men from using their height ad- 
vantage by camping under the boards and 
pulling in rebounds, and it will place a pre- 
mium on .shooting from Ibe outside. Stuff 
shots and lav ups can still be made provided 
that the player makes a leaping shot and 
releases the ball prior to touching out of 
bounds. Otherwise, the present rules will be 
adequate to cover the game. 

John S. Samch 

El Paso 

ALAS, NO VASSS 

Sirs: 

In your recent tennis article {Tno Tmics 
One Equals Zero, March 13). Bill Talbert did 
not mention the most absurd aspect of the 
whole ridiculous week. I he promoters of 
the amateur tournament, having rejected 
VASSS, could not decide on any one scoring 
system and so used three. As a result the 
tournament was conducted in such confu- 
-vion that time ran out before the final match 
could be completed. Can you imagine paying 
SIO and then not seeing the ninth inning, 
the 18th hole or the fourth quarter? 

jAMrs Van Alcn 

Newport, R.f. 

BACK TO SCHOOL 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for catching our ortho- 
graphic deception {.Scorlcard, March 13), 
Only those who know the difference be- 
tween "cirriculum" and "curriculum" arc 
considered for admission. 

SAVtLtl B. PlfKSON 
The Loomis School 

Windsor, Conn. 

• How about "their" and "its"? — CD. 
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I, bold, brawny Bob Bevans, am a flavor grabber. 


I never took a thing in my life. Before Petey 
Hansen joined my engineering crew, that is. 
You’ve seen him. Red hair. Freckles. Always 
smoking those L&M’s. 

So, last week, while he’s out .surveying, 1 
grab one of his L&M’s. Not bad! Not sharp. 
Not Hat. But a good rounil flavor you don’t get 
in any other filter cigarette. 


Later, when Petey 's busy, I grab another 
L&M. Then later another. All of a sudden I’m a 
flavor grabber. Me, the chief engineer. So 1 run 
to the corner and buy my own L&M’s. 1 <lig, 
when you grab hold of an L&M, you grab hoUl 
of flavor. 

Now, will the guy on the crane who grabbed 
my L&M’s please toss ’em hack down! 




Johnston & Murphy’s fastidious iooking slipon is deceiving. 
It sports a well-groomed white in a subtle grain that really 
doesn't take much grooming. It's of CORFAM*. 
the down-to-earth shoe upper material by Du Pont. A damp cloth 


wipes it clean. A soapy sponge swabs off even caked-on mud. 
Polishing's Optional. And weather’s no problem. CORFAM repels 
water; resists spotting; holds shape; stays flexible in any 
climate. And CORFAM breathes to aid foot comfort. 
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